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THE INFORMATIVE CONTENT OF EDUCATION 
H. G. WELLs 
In School and Society 


df GENERAL ignorance of some 
of the most elementary realities of the 
political and social life of the world 
is mainly accountable for much of the 
discomfort and menace of our times. 
What is called elementary education 
throughout the world does not in 
fact educate, because it does not prop- 
etly inform. And so I am now pro- 
posing a review of the informative 
side of education—informative in 
relation to the needs of modern life. 
I suggest we give the questions of 
drill, skills, art, music, the teaching 
of languages, mathematics and other 
symbols, physical training and de- 
velopment, a rest, and that we con- 
centrate on the inquiry: What are we 
telling young people directly about 
the world in which they are to live? 

And here the fact that I am an 
educational outsider gives me certain 
real advantages. I can talk with ex- 
ceptional frankness. And I am in- 
clined to think that in this matter of 
the informative side of education 
frankness has not always been con- 
spicuous. 

What is the subject-matter of a 
general education? What is the irre- 
ducible minimum of knowledge for a 
tesponsible human being today? 

No one believes today, as our 


grandparents believed, that education 
had an end somewhen about ado- 
lescence. Now it is recognized almost 
universally that people in a modern 
community must be learners to the 
end of their days. Nevertheless, the 
main beams and girders of the men- 
tal framework must be laid down, 
soundly or unsoundly, before the 
close of adolescence. Whatever we 
propose as the irreducible minimum 
of knowledge must be imparted be- 
tween infancy and, at most, the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth year. Roughly, we 
have to get it into ten years at the 
outside. 

The maximum school hours we 
have available are something round 
about 30 a week, but out of this we 
have to take time for what I may call 
non-informative teaching, the native 
and foreign-language teaching, teach- 
ing to read, teaching to write clearly, 
basic mathematical work, drawing, 
various forms of manual training, 
music, and so forth. A certain 
amount of information may be mixed 
in with these subjects but not very 
much. They are not what I mean by 
informative subjects. By the time we 
are through with these noninforma- 
tive subjects, I doubt if at the most 
generous estimate we can apportion 
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more than 6 hours a week to essen- 
tially informative work. Let us as- 
sume that there are 40 weeks of 
schooling in the year. That gives us 
a maximum of 240 hours in the year. 
And if we take 10 years of schooling 
as an average human being’s prep- 
aration for life, we are given 2,400 
hours as all that we can hope for as 
our time allowance for building up a 
coherent picture of the world, the 
essential foundation of knowledge 
and ideas, in the minds of our people. 
We have no time to waste, if our 
schools are not to go on delivering, 
year by year, fresh hordes of ignor- 
ant, unbalanced, uncritical minds, at 
once suspicious and credulous, weak- 
ly gregarious, easily baffled and 
misled, into the monstrous responsi- 
bilities and dangers of this present 
world. Mere cannon-fodder and 
stuff for massacres and stampedes. 

I am going to set before you one 
scheme of instruction for your con- 
sideration. For it I demand all those 
precious 2,400 hours. 

In the first stage of positive and 
deliberative teaching we begin telling 
true stories of the past and of other 
lands. We open out the child’s mind 
to a realization that the sort of life 
it is living is not the only life that 
has been lived and that human life in 
the past has been different from what 
it is today and on the whole that it 
has been progressive. I see no need at 
this stage to afflict the growing mind 
with dates and dynastic particulars. 
Concurrently, we ought to make the 
weather and the mud pie our intro- 
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duction to what Huxley christened as 
elementary physiography. We ought 
to build up simple and clear ideas 
from natural experience. 

We start a study of the states of 
matter with the boiling, evaporation, 
freezing, and so on of water and go 
on to elementary physics and chem- 
istry. Local topography can form the 
basis of geography. Then comes 
biology. Most young children are 
ready to learn a great deal more than 
most teachers can give them about 
animals. I don’t think that descrip. 
tive botany is very suitable for young 
children. But directly we begin to 
deal with plants as hiding-places, 
homes, and food for birds and beasts, 
the little boy or girl lights up and 
learns. With this zoology and botany 
we should begin elementary physi- 
ology. How plants and animals live, 
and what health means for them. 

I think that the less young children 
have either in or out of school of 
what has hitherto figured as history, 
the better. In this survey of what a 
common citizen should know I am 
doing my best to elbow the scandals 
and revenges which once passed as 
English history into an obscure cornet 
or out of the picture altogether. 

But I am not proposing to elimi- 
nate history from education — far 
from it. The next section represents 
about 800 to 1,000 pre-adolescent 
hours. It is the school-boy—school- 
girl stage. And here the history 1s 
planned to bring home to the new 
generation the reality that the world 
is now one community. The crazy 
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combative patriotism that threatens to 
destroy civilization today is very 
largely begotten by the schoolmaster 
and schoolmistress in their history 
lessons. 

I suggest that we take on our his- 
tory from the simple descriptive an- 
thropology of the elementary stage 
to the story of early civilizations. This 
is great history and also in its broad 
lines it is a simple history—upon it 
we can base a lively modern intelli- 
gence. Measured by the great current 
of historical events, English history 
up to quite recent years is mere hole- 
and-corner history. And is it not 
time that we ceased to throw the his- 
torical imagination of our young 
people out of perspective by an over- 
emphasized magnification of the his- 
tory of Judea? 

History is the main subject of in- 
struction, but even so, it is not even 
half of the informative work that 
ought to be got through in this school 
stage. We have to consider the col- 
lateral subject of geography. What is 
needed most are reasonably precise 
ideas of the various types of country 
and the distinctive floras and faunas 
of the main regions of the world, and 
also we want something like a realiza- 
tion of the sort of human life that is 
led in these regions. 

Geography reaches over to biology. 
We can sketch the wonderful and in- 
spiring story of life now from its 
beginning. This is elementary, essen- 
tial, interesting, and stimulating stuff, 
and it is impossible to consider any 
one a satisfactory citizen who still 
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remains ignorant of that great story. 

In a world of machinery, optical 
instruments, electricity, radio, and so 
forth we want to lay a sound founda- 
tion of pure physics and chemistry 
upon the most modern lines—for 
every one. And finally, to meet awak- 
ening curiosity and take the mor- 
bidity out of it, we have to tell our 
young people about the working of 
their bodies, about reproduction and 
about the chief diseases, enfeeble- 
ments and accidents that lie in wait 
for them in the world. 

That completes my summary of all 
the information we can hope to give 
in the lower school stage. I am 
acutely aware of your unspoken com- 
ment—With such teachers as we 
have! Well, I think that it is a better 
rule of life, first to make sure of what 
you want and then set about getting 
it, rather than to consider what you 
can easily, safely, and meanly get, 
and then set about reconciling your- 
self to it. It is stipulated in most 
leases that we should paint our 
houses outside every three years and 
inside every seven years, but nobody 
ever thinks of doing up a school 
teacher. There are teachers at work 
in this country who haven’t been 
painted inside for 50 years. They 
must be damp and rotten. Two-thirds 
of the teaching profession now is in 
urgent need of being either recon- 
ditioned or superannuated. 

The next stage of knowledge 
represents our last thousand hours 
and roughly I will call it the upper 
form. It is really the closing phase of 
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the available school period. I am 
still reserving four-tenths of the 
available time, that is to say nearly 
four hundred hours for history. But 
now we are presenting a more de- 
tailed study of such phenomena as 
the rise and fall of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the rise of Russia, the history 
of the Baltic, the rise and fall of the 
Spanish power, the Dutch, the first 
and second British Empires, the be- 
lated unifications of Germany and 
Italy. Then we want our modern 
citizen to have some grasp of the 
increasing importance of economic 
changes in history and the search for 
competent economic direction and 
also of the leading theories of indi- 
vidualism, socialism, the corporate 
state, communism. 

Our young people need now a 
more detailed and explicit acquain- 
tance with world geography, with the 
different types of population in the 
world, and the developed and un- 
developed resources of the globe. 
The waste and exhaustion of natural 
resources should be matters of uni- 
versal knowledge and concern. 

Then our new citizens have to 
understand something of the broad 
elements in our modern social struc- 
ture. They should be given an account 
of the present phase of communica- 
tion and trade, of production and in- 
vention, and above all they need 
whatever plain knowledge is avail- 
able about the conventions of proper- 
ty and money. 

The primary propositions of the 
chief religious and philosophical in- 
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terpretations of the world should be 
put as plainly and impartially a 
possible before our young people 
They will be asking those perennial 
questions of adolescence—whence 
and why and whither. The subject] 
have called personal sociology says 
to every one: ‘There are the condi. 
tions under which you face your 
world.” The determination of the 
will is however not within our pres 
ent scope. That is a matter for the 
religious teacher, for intimate friends, 
and for the inner impulse of the 
individual. But our children mus 
have the facts. 

Finally, I have apportioned rough- 
ly two-tenths of our 1,000 hours in 
this grade to the acquisition of 
specialized knowledge. Individuality 
is becoming conscious of itself and 
specialization is beginning. 

We have brought our young peo- 
ple to the upper form, the upper 
standard. Most of them are now 
going into employment or speci 
training and so taking on a role in 
the collective life. But if we are to 
build a real modern civilization we 
must go on with definite informative 
instruction into and even beyond 
adolescence. So I suggest an under- 
graduate or continuation school 
Grade D, the upper adolescent stage, 
which I presume will extend at las 
to every class in the population, in 
which at least half the knowledge 
acquired will be specialized in reli 
tion to interest, aptitude, and the 
social needs of the individual. But 
the other half will have to be ur 
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specialized, it will have to be general 
political education. 

It is imperative that every voter 
should have some conception of the 
«periments in economic control that 
we in progress in Great Britain, the 
United States of America, Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, and elsewhere. Such 
«periments are going to affect the 
whole of his or her life profoundly. 
o, too, are the experiments in mone- 
wry and financial organization. 

After that much foundation, the 
informative side of education may 
well be left to look after itself. But 
include the whole knowledge 
wganization of a modern community 
here are two more grades. Grade E 
the adult learning that goes on 
ww right through life, keeping one- 
ef up to date. And beyond Grade 
ET have put a further ultimate grade 
for the fully adult human being. He 
itshe is learning now, no longer 
ily from books and newspapers and 
tchers, though there has still to be 
ilot of that, but as a worker with 
aitiative, making experiments, learn- 
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ing from new experience, an indus- 
trialist, an artist, an original writer, 
a responsible lawyer, an administra- 
tor, a statesman, an explorer, a scien- 
tific investigator. Grade F accumu- 
lates, rectifies, changes human 
experience. The rich results of the 
work of Grade F should flow into a 
central world-encyclopedic-organiza- 
tion, where it will be continually 
summarized, clarified, and whence it 
will be distributed through the in- 
formation channels of the world. 

Please do me the justice to remem- 
ber that it is not an entire scheme of 
education I am putting before you. 
I have said nothing about music, 
dancing, drawing, painting, exercise, 
and so forth—not because I would 
exclude them from education, but be- 
cause they do not fall into the limits 
of my subject. But the spiritual, 
emotional, esthetic lives our children 
are likely to lead will hardly be worth 
living, unless they are sustained by 
such a clear, full, and sufficient back- 
bone of knowledge as I have ven- 
tured to put before you here. 


H. G. Wells is the well-known British author and 
compiler of outlines of branches of knowledge. Re- 
ported from an address before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, September 2, 1937, 
at Nottingham, England, and printed in School and 

Society, XLVI (September 4, 1937), 289-300. 
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me OURTEEN percent of all adult persons have graduated 
from high school or have continued their education beyond 
that point. 
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FIT THE COURSE OF STUDY TO THE CHILD 


WASHBURNE 





In the National Parent-Teacher 


> ae schools to which we grown- 
ups went as children were exceeding- 
ly efficient in at least one way—they 
fixed in our minds almost indelibly 
certain basic assumptions: 

Every child should be up to the 
average. 

If a child works hard enough, he 
can do the job the teacher assigns 
him. 

If a child does not get his work 
done, it is his own fault and he 
should be censured or punished. 

Intellectually, I suppose we all 
recognize the falseness of these prop- 
ositions. Emotionally, the majority 
of parents and perhaps the majority 
of teachers continue to act as though 
the assumptions were true. 

Of course, all children cannot be 
and should not be up to average. 
We do not expect them to be average 
in singing voice, in artistic ability, in 
height, or even in the date of cutting 
their first tooth. All scientific evi- 
dence shows that human beings differ 
in their rate of growth, in their in- 
terests, in their abilities, in their 
learning capacities. The average is 
just the middle distribution of these 
variations and is no more important 
than the center of a room or garden. 
We don’t feel that things along the 
border of the garden are in disgrace. 
But we still feel a certain moral 
turpitude in being “below average” 
in things academic. The fetish of the 
average must be rejected. 
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So, too, we must reject the notion 
that if the child works hard enough 
he will get his lessons satisfactorily, 
No amount of hard work will result 
in learning material for which the 
child does not have an adequate basis 
of direct experience, and for which 
he has not achieved the necessary 
maturity. The schools usually expect 
many children to learn things for 
which they are psychologically un 
ripe. 

This being the case, failure is 
usually due to assignments that do 
not fit, and to the child’s natural 
reaction against home and _ school 
pressure, rather than to any laziness 
on his part. 

There is another group of false 
assumptions common to most pat: 
ents: 

The main job of the elementaty 
school is to teach children the three 
R's. 

Any child would rather be out- 
doors playing than indoors studying 

Therefore children will learn only 
if the teacher makes them. If the 
child is not up to average it is largely 
the teacher’s fault for not pushing 
him. 

We surely should know by this 
time that if the school is merely 4 
place to learn the three R’s we af 
wasting huge amounts of money and 
time. Let those who talk about the 
three R’s as the foundation of educ#- 
tion and who would confine the work 
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of the schools to these tool subjects 
go the whole way and advocate the 
reduction of schooling to three years. 
That is about the time it would take, 
with our present pedagogical knowl- 
edge and equipment, to give chil- 
dren at age ten adequate skills in 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, and 
manship. Otherwise, let people 
face the fact that schools have a much 
broader and more fundamental func- 
tion. They exist to help children to 
develop wholesomely and happily as 
individuals and as members of so- 
ciety. Such development of the whole 
child, physically, mentally, emotion- 
ally, ethically, and socially, calls for 
all the time and training that society 
can furnish through its teachers. 
That a child would rather be out- 
doors playing than indoors studying 
is likewise false. Every child wants to 
learn, Watch a child before he comes 
to school. Listen to the multitude of 
questions he asks; watch him explor- 
ing his surroundings ; and you realize 
that the desire to learn is one of the 
instinctive mechanisms of the human 
species. It is when we try to force 
unsuitable material on unready chil- 
dren that we get the impression that 
learning is distasteful. When a child 
rejects learning, our first question 
should be: Has he reached a stage of 
mental maturity necessary for the 
particular kind of learning that we 
are expecting of him? If not, his re- 
jection of learning is wholesome. 
If, on the other hand, a child is 
not working up to his own mental 
ability, we do need to do something 
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STUDY TO THE CHILD 


about it. That something, however, 
is not pushing the child. It is study- 
ing him. Perhaps his lagging is due 
to physical causes—not enough sleep, 
malnutrition, anemia, inadequate 
thyroid, or any of dozens of other 
possible causes. Perhaps the difficulty 
is emotional—insecurity at home, a 
sense of guilt about something, fear, 
jealousy of a younger brother or sis- 
ter. Often the trouble lies not with 
the child at all, but with the curricu- 
lum, which may be unrelated to the 
child’s interests, needs, and exper- 
iences. 

Let us then start with some fresh 
premises, and let us try to undo the 
harm to our thinking that was done 
by the blind acceptance of the false 
premises of a previous generation: 

Learning is as natural as eating. 
Children normally are eager to learn. 

When a child turns away from 
learning, our job as parents and 
teachers is to seek the cause, not to 
push the child. 

Starting with these premises, some 
of us have begun a thorough study of 
the curriculum in relation to child 
development. We do not yet know 
the most suitable learning and ac- 
tivity for every stage of the child’s 
growth, but already we have clear 
evidence that the schools, partly be- 
cause of pedantic tradition and partly 
under pressure from the homes, try 
to cram down childrens’ wholesomely 
unwilling throats mental canned 
goods which the children are too im- 
mature to assimilate. We know, for 
example, that schools start all formal 
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teaching too soon. Parents insist that 
a child enter school when he is six. 
Once entered, they insist that he shall 
immediately begin to learn to read, 
write, and figure. As a consequence, 
about one child in three fails in his 
first grade work, and a much larger 
proportion start their school work 
with distaste and insecurity. 

Striking evidence now points to 
the desirability of postponing all 
systematic learning of the three R’s 
until children are seven and a half 
or eight years of age mentally. Given 
a foundation of a year or two in 
school consisting of educational ex- 
periences such as excursions, group 
construction, dramatic play, and 
other activities, the children, when 
they begin to study the three R's, do 
so with such zest and such a feeling 
of security that in the next two or 
three years they overtake and go con- 
siderably past the children who 
began drilling at six. 

We now know that to give a child 
too difficult books to read results in 
bad eye habits and inhibits his read- 
ing just when we want to develop a 
love of it. We have clear evidence 
that most textbooks and most schools 
teach, for example, long division and 


the addition and subtraction of un. 
like fractions, two or three years too 
soon for effective learning by most 
children. And so on through the 
whole arithmetic curriculum. 

Why are we in such an everlasting 
hurry? Why not recognize that 
growth is a natural and orderly pro- 
cess, and that there are certain types 
of learning that fit each stage of 
growth? Why not recognize that 
children do not grow at the same 
rate, and that it is therefore utterly 
stupid to blame a child for not yet 
being able to learn a thing that 
another child of the same age learns 
readily? Our children have plenty of 
time to learn all the necessary facts 
and skills. They don’t leave, as they 
once did, at the end of three or four 
years of schooling and go to work. 
Let us stop fretting and stewing. Let 
us stop nagging and pushing. Let us 
begin, instead, to study the needs of 
growing children and to fill those 
needs adequately. Let us fit school 
work to each child, instead of forcing 
all children into preconceived and 
artificial patterns. If we did so, out 
children would be happier and more 
wholesome, their learning more 
permanent and more functional. 


Carleton Washburne is Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Reported from the National 
Parent-Teacher, XX XI (August, 1937), 4-5, 20-22. 
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whe costs each adult 21 years of age and over, only 7 cents a 
day for public education in the United States. 
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LET’S LIFT THE TABOO 


THOMAS PARRAN 
In the Nation’s Schools 


| pposinc public health are the 
forces of gonorrhea and _ syphilis 
against which the public health tactics 
have been defensive—and no ground 
has ever been gained by defensive 
tactics alone. 

Gonorrhea is responsible for 10 
percent of all blindness, nearly half 
the cases of sterility in women, about 
two-thirds of the surgical operations 
on the female generative organs, and 
produces many chronic diseases of the 
joints, bladder, and generative organs 
in both sexes. In the face of these 
facts, it is poor satisfaction to know 
that gonorrhea seldom kills. 

Syphilis attacks or disables more 
than half a million persons a year. 
Chargeable to the delicate corkscrew- 
shaped organism are many of the 
stillbirths and deaths of babies dur- 
ing the first few weeks of life as 
are about 61/, percent of all diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels and 
about 10 percent of all insanity. 

In the light of this knowledge of 
long standing, syphilis and gonorrhea 
stand as stern indictments either of 
the techniques of public education or 
of our wisdom in the selection of 
public health educational tasks. An 
outbreak of infantile paralysis kin- 
dles wide publicity and comment; 
the continuing presence of syphilis 
and gonorrhea excites little discus- 
sion or action. Physicians, public 
health officials, and educators have 
tationalized their disinclination to 


discuss the diseases publicly on the 
basis that the public was not ready. 
Yet, little or nothing was done to 
make the public ready, and the vi- 
cious circle was completed. 

Only within the last year has the 
fog of ignorance and social taboo 
begun to lift and the revelation offers 
a challenge to the combined efforts of 
the physician, the public health 
worker, and the educator. Each has 
his role but it is on the educator that 
the burden of public education must 
be placed. 

Foremost among the educational 
tasks is the need for dissociating 
syphilis and gonorrhea from morals. 
It is a biologic accident that each is 
spread chiefly by sex contact. From 
the medical standpoint, they are com- 
municable diseases and must be at- 
tacked with the same purpose that 
motivates the fight against smallpox 
or tuberculosis—the purpose of 
disease prevention. 

What facts, other than the fore- 
going, may guide the educator in 
formulating his part of the attack? 

First, enough is known about 
syphilis, its cause, modes of trans- 
mission, control, and treatment, to 
stamp it out as effectively as has been 
typhoid fever. For gonorrhea, while 
there are not as swift or sure means 
as in syphilis for rendering a case 
noninfectious, much can be done by 
prompt and thorough control mea- 
sures. 








Second, about 75 percent of the 
cases of gonorrhea in the female and 
the majority of those in the male 
occur in boys and girls, young men 
and women under 30 years of age. 
Data show that many infections occur 
among children of high school age. 
It is the concentration of cases in the 
younger age groups, with after-effects 
that persist throughout life, that 
makes the need for public education 


so acute. 


Unfortunately there is no measure 
of immunization that is effective; 
therefore, the public health worker 
regards the hundreds of thousands of 
patients as his first point of attack. 
As with all other communicable 
diseases, effective case-finding meth- 
ods must be developed and in this 
effort, public education has its defi- 
nite role. That role is to emphasize 
the public health problem, to bring 
into focus the character of syphilis 
as a communicable disease, and to 
emphasize, especially among adoles- 
cents, the importance of early diag- 


nosis and early treatment. 


The danger of unknown cases to 
the individuals and to public health 
is great enough to challenge the 
ability and ingenuity of all those 


who engage in educational efforts. 
How the program should be inte- 
grated with other educational pro- 
cedures is the problem of the edu- 
cator; what should be integrated is 
the problem of the public health 
worker. 

Leaving the techniques to the 
educator, the public health worker 
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visualizes a time when every childf 


of high school age will understand 
the biologic nature of the reproduc. 
tive function and the danger of its 
abuse. He will also have a knowl. 
edge of the sources and spread of 
communicable diseases. As a part of 
this training, the sources, transmis. 
sion, and results of syphilis and 
gonorrhea will be presented in a 
scientific and objective a manner as 
those of other communicable dis 
eases. Early diagnosis and treatment 
will be stressed in the same manner 
as they are emphasized in tuberculosis. 

Pupils will be acquainted with the 
facts that syphilis begins as a primary 
sore at the point of contact within 
10 to 90 days following exposure, 
and that diagnosis then is made by 
a microscopic examination of m- 
terial from the sore. They will be 
told that if treatment is instituted 
during this state, about 86 percent 
of the cases can be cured and thit 
delay markedly reduces the chances 
of cure. Pupils will be taught that 
the secondary state is characterized 
by skin eruptions with or without 
sores in the mouth or throat, fever, 
digestive disorders, or other condi- 
tions that are not usually associated 
with syphilis, and that this stage may 
be so slight as to go unrecognized. 
It will be pointed out to them that 
the most highly infectious period is 
in the first stage and the beginning 


of the second; that sooner or later. | 


the third stage develops as an if- 
sidious attack on one of the vital 


organs—the heart, arteries, bait, | 
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LET’S LIFT 


bones, or eyes, and that by this time 
the best treatment produces satis- 
factory results in less than half the 
cases. Like information concerning 
gonorrhea will be a part of each 
pupil’s training. 

The immediate task is to direct 
present interest and public discussion 
into channels of action. This means 
case-finding efforts and the develop- 
ment of more adequate facilities for 
diagnosis and treatment. Here, too, 
all groups—educators, physicians, 
and public health workers — must 
combine their efforts because the 


THE TABOO 


economic, as well as the scientific, 
burden is great. With the three 
groups massing their forces in an 
organized attack, syphilis and gon- 
orrhea may be added to the list of 
conquered diseases. 

Information and materials con- 
cerning syphilis and gonorrhea may 
be obtained from the following: the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois; and the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 50 
West 50th St., New York City. 


Public Health Service. Reported from the Nation's 
Schools, XX (September, 1937), 23-24. 


Dr. Thomas Parran is Surgeon General of the U. S. | 
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(CENTRAL Commercial High 
School on 42nd Street in New York 
City has a unique sales laboratory for 
training for distributive occupations 
which is described in the Journal of 
Business Education by Alexander S. 
Massell, Principal. 

The laboratory is built like a store 
ind includes the latest developments 
in merchandising with nine show 
windows and numerous counters and 
wall cases. Actual sales are made to 
sme of the 8,000 students in the 
chool and on several occasions the 
ules have totaled over $5,000 a 
month. 

The students who are chosen to do 








pleted all of the elements of sales- 
manship, which consist of training 
in merchandising, in textiles, in 
nontextiles, in the problems of tre- 
tailing, in advertising, and in English 
used in sales promotion. From this 
group are chosen the members of the 
staff of the store from general man- 
ager to stock clerks. 

Student buyers visit the showrooms 
of manufacturers and choose goods to 
be sold, student clerks display the 
goods and prepare advertising liter- 
ature to be distributed to the stu- 
dents, and student auditors keep 
records of the merchandise. The type 
of merchandise sold is changed about 
every six weeks. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 


HEN education became the 
right of all children as a public re- 
sponsibility, it was not intended that 
any child should be excluded. Yet the 
exigencies of circumstances have been 
such that all too many are excluded. 
Among these are the children who, 
because of some physical handicap, 
are either unable to get to school or 
are unable to get the type of instruc- 
tion that is adapted to their peculiar 
condition. These constitute no small 
number. Conservative estimates indi- 
cate a total of nearly 2,000,000 such 
children. Of these, about 100,000 
are orthopedic cripples. The others 
belong in the classes of the blind and 
partially seeing, the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, the delicate, and the 
seriously defective in speech. Of the 
2,000,000 children included in all 
these groups less than 200,000 are 
now enrolled in special schools or 
classes organized to meet their needs. 

Why have the other 1,800,000 
not been reached? There may be 
several reasons, but two in my opin- 
ion are foremost in importance. In 
the first place, most children of most 
parents are not physically handi- 
capped, and so there is little public 
realization of the problem. The needs 
of the majority have overshadowed 
the needs of the few. In the second 
place, education costs money, and 
special education costs more money. 
The education of a blind, a deaf, or 
a crippled child in accordance with 
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his needs is from 3 to 7 times as 
expensive as the average cost of edu. 
cating a physically normal child. For 
speech defectives and for slight de. 
grees of hearing loss the excess cos 
is much less. But if all physically 
handicapped children of all types 
were to be given the special instruc 
tion which their condition demands, 
the excess cost would be approximate. 
ly $75,000,000 per year. One should 
not be surprised, then, if many com- 
munities have been able to do little 
or nothing to extend the school pro- 
gram to meet adequately the needs 
of their handicapped groups. Some 
15 or 20 states contribute to the ex- 
penses incurred by local communities 
for one or another of these groups— 
and in some cases for several groups. 
But in no state does the program 
adequately cover the whole field. 
And so far as the country as a whole 
is concerned the problem we face is 
almost totally unsolved. 

Whether or not the federal gov- 
ernment should at this time assist the 
states in the education of handi- 
capped children is not for me to 
say. I am free to state, however, that 
to do so would be quite in keeping 
with the services which it already 
carries on for physically handicapped 
groups. Through the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act, of long standing, 


the federal government contributes | 


to the physical welfare, vocational 


training, and occupational adjust: 
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ment of physically handicapped 
adults and youths of employable 
age. The Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf provides education for deaf 
students of college grade. Reading 
and printing services for the blind 
are made possible through the Library 
of Congress. The new Social Security 
Act provides for financial assistance 
to the needy blind and for medical 
and certain social services to crippled 
children. But so far no assistance has 
been given to the education of hand- 
icapped children below the age of 
employability. 

The Social Security Act has 
brought hope into the lives of many 
children whose crippled bodies might 
otherwise have doomed them to 
helplessness and dependence. But it 
has already increased the problems of 
special education, for there have 
been brought to the door of the 
school many children who because of 
their physical condition were pre- 
viously unable to get there. No pro- 
gram of social security is complete 
unless it provides for the training of 
mind and hands as well as the correc- 
tion of bodily defects. The task is 
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but half done. Somehow, sometime, 
the goal must be achieved of bring- 
ing to every physically handicapped 
child the opportunity to be educated 
as well as to be physically cared for. 


The International Society for 
Crippled Children has sponsored a 
bill proposing a federal appropriation 
to assist the states in the education of 
all types of physically handicapped 
children. The bill may not receive 
administration support this year be- 
cause of the obvious necessity for 
economy under the new fiscal policy. 
In support of it there has been 
launched a program of active cooper- 
ation among organizations interested 
in the various groups of the handi- 
capped such as has never been known 
before. Without discussing the merits 
of the bill I urge a continuance of the 
good work of encouraging and devel- 
oping a program of planned cooper- 
ation among all organizations de- 
voted to the interests of handicapped 
groups. May all work together— 
steadily, persistently—until the day 
dawns when every physically handi- 
capped child is given his birthright 
of an education that fits 4s needs. 


J. W. Studebaker is United States Commissioner 

of Education. Reported from an address before the 

International Society for Crippled Children, May 
12, 1937, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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—¢CCORDING to the estimated value of school property 
and edowments in the United States, there is an investment 
of $400 for each pupil in the nation’s schools. 








ADULT LEARNING 


IRVING LORGE 


In Educational Trends 


— JORMAL schooling, even in the 
past, has always had to be supple- 
mented. When men and women 
went into teaching, into business or 
home-making, they had to learn how 
to get along in the community, how 
to make a living, how to rear a fami- 
ly, how to adjust to a rapidly chang- 
ing world of inventions, ideas, atti- 
tudes, and facts. Even though they 
were no longer attending school, 
education could not stop for them. 
Today, in a world changing more 
tapidly than ever before, it cannot 
stop. And the instruction given by 
the “School of Experience” is not 
always the most efficient. You may 
have learned to type by the “hunt and 
peck” method because you needed 
the skill; you may have learned to 
bring up your child by doing it. It 
is often more efficient to get instruc- 
tion or guidance from a recognized 
expert. 

But unfortunately, there is some- 
thing in the American tradition 
which has allowed us to believe that 
schooling takes place only in child- 
hood. We do not like to admit either 
to ourselves or others that we again 
must go to school to learn. In fact, 
we use all sorts of excuses to avoid 
going to school, or to avoid learning 
from experts. Two of the common- 
est are, “I am not interested,” or “I 
am too old for that sort of thing.” 

Such adult resistance to learning 
is militant ignorance. A few years 
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ago at Columbia University, the re- 
lief authorities made a large group 
of subjects available for psychologi- 
cal experiments in the way adults 
learn. The announcement was made 
one day to a group of 120 that they 
were to learn Russian. Russian was a 
language that none of them knew. It 
was logical and meaningful and 
might, conceivably, be useful to them 
in later life. 

Immediately many of the older 
members of the group began to com- 
plain. “I am too old to learn,” or “I 
don’t think I am interested in learn- 
ing Russian,” or “I don’t like lan- 
guages,”—in other words, the con- 
ventional excuses that many adults 
regularly use for not learning. 

But these adults 4ad to learn, since 
they were being paid to take the 
experiment. And the very people 
who complained most bitterly about 
having to learn Russian because they 
were too old or because they were 
not interested, learned Russian. As 
matter of fact, they learned as much 
Russian in two months as is ordi- 
narily taught at Columbia in two col- 
lege semesters. People over 40 
learned almost as well as those 
younger. In other words, we afe 
never too old to learn. 

In an experiment in learning to 


write left-handed, adults made great- © 
er improvement in 16 hours of | 


practice than school children make 


in 100 hours of practice at right | 














ice 


handed writing. Other experiments 
in learning Esperanto, in solving 
puzzles, in learning stenogrtaphy, 
and in learning facts of biography, 
all proved the same thing—namely, 
that in general nobody under 45 
years of age should ever restrain him- 
self from trying to learn anything 
because of fear that he is too old to 
learn; nor should he use that fear 
as an excuse for not learning any- 
thing he ought to learn. If he fails 
in learning, failure will very rarely, 
if ever, be due directly to age. All of 
our work with the learning of adults 
shows us that they learn much less 
than they might, partly because they 
underestimate their powers of learn- 
ing and partly because they fear 
unpleasant attention and humorous 
comment; and also adults learn less 
than they might because they do not 
care enough for learning. 

Certain physiological changes do 
occur as people grow older. Strength 
is greatest at about age 25, vision 
most efficient at about 20, hearing 
sometime between the ages of 10 and 
16. After prime is reached, decline 


| continues throughout life. From the 


point of view of learning, the most 


} mportant physiological change is in 


the speed with which we act. The 


} ‘action time becomes slower. If any 
] Single change were to be held ac- 
} Suntable for differences in learning 
} %e, it would be the factor of the 
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Columbia University. Reported from Educational 


Irving Lorge is on the faculty of Teachers College, 
Trends, V (May-June, 1937), 14-18. 





change in physiological speed. Learn- 
ing to write with the left hand, 
learning to read and write Russian, 
learning to operate a typewriter, in- 
volve literally tens of thousands of 
reactions, and, if an older person 
takes a little longer for each individ- 
ual reaction, it is not at all surprising 
that he should take longer fo finish 
a given unit of work. 

Since speed tests have usually been 
used to measure intelligence, good 
psychologists have made an unfor- 
tunate mistake in thinking that be- 
cause differences in speed test scores 
favor the young, intelligence declines 
with age. This is not true. The adult 
need not feel that his mental ability 
to cope with life’s problems dete- 
riorates as he grows older. An older 
person may be sure that nothing has 
happened to him that would detract 
from his ability to handle intellectual 
problems as well as he did in his 
later youth. He will merely need 
more time. 

The “confusion” which sometimes 
occurs in adult learning can be cor- 
rected in two ways: (1) by telling 
adults not to expect to integrate or 
put together two tasks as rapidly as 
they once were able to, and (2) by 
telling teachers of adults not to pro- 
ceed too rapidly. 

In all other respects so far, adults 
do learn and learn better than chil- 
dren 14 to 16 years of age. 









IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 


In Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America 


} are a number of implica- 
tions of the philosophy of secondary 
education which, if that philosophy 
be sound, should characterize modern 
secondary education in any form of 
organization. These may be con- 
sidered under the following group- 
ings: (1) curriculum, (2) methods 
of instruction and examination, (3) 
school organization, (4) the staff, 
(5) extra-curricular service of the 
school, and (6) means of financial 
support. 

Curriculum 

1. The content of the curriculum 
should be selected for all youths of 
secondary-school age, differing in this 
respect from the curriculum of the 
secondary school of the past, which 
was a highly selective institution. 

2. College preparatory courses 
should be given in the later years of 
the secondary school program— 
grades 11-14—where those who do 
not remain beyond the compulsory- 
attendance age will not be found. 

3. The program should take note 
of the strong normal impulse at ages 
16-20 to find a place in the “real” 
activities of life. In all previous so- 
cieties the majority of young people 
have become at this age home-mak- 
ers, if not parents, and full-fledged 
participants in all adult activities. It 
is not practical, save for the excep- 
tional, academically inclined boy or 
girl, to expect that these normal 
longings of youth can be repressed 
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indefinitely without loss to society 
and to the individual. It is of exceed- 
ing importance that the educational 
program be so planned that the 
youth may lead at least something of 
the life which his instincts demand, 

4, The organization of the curricu- 
lum should not be restricted by any 
arbitrary pattern such as the 5-times- 
a-week, 36-weeks-a-year scheme of 
recitations. 

5. In a country in which economic 
and political problems are so definite- 
ly subject to democratic control, a 
much larger proportion of the cur- 
riculum of grades 9-12 should be 
given over to the social studies. 

6. The school must provide train- 
ing for vocational life. This does not 
mean training for specific jobs, which 
are so numerous and so frequently 
outmoded by technical advances as to 
make any program of school educa- 
tion for them impractical. The voca- 
tional training provided in the 
schools must be general .and basic. 

7. The curriculum must make pro- 
vision for the development of desir- 
able attitudes, ideals, and habits and 
should not be disproportionately 
directed toward the acquisition of 
information. 

8. In the effort to prepare young 
people for adult life, the curriculum 
should not neglect their immediate 
problems and difficulties. 

9. The curriculum need not in- 
clude subjects, or aspects of them, 
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merely because they have made sig- 
nificant contributions to civilization. 

10. The adjustment of instruction 
to individual differences does not 
necessarily imply a greatly varied 
assortment of courses. Instead of 
offering many branches of study, it 
would be better to offer a small num- 
ber of well adapted versions of each, 
for the bright, the ordinary, and the 
slow minds. 

11. For a large percentage of 
youth an informal curriculum and 
teaching method may be more effec- 
tive than the highly organized, au- 
thoritative system now commonly 
employed. 

12. The curriculum must be built 
for the needs of the great mass of 
youth who will not go to college. 

13. High school teachers should 
have great freedom in selecting and 
arranging the content of the courses 
of study. Uniform textbooks and 
compulsory courses of study are ob- 
sacles rather than aids to competent 
teachers. State or regional examina- 
tion systems, directed as they are 
almost exclusively toward the tem- 
porary acquisition of academic in- 
formation, should be abandoned. 

14. In selecting materials of in- 
struction, concessions must not be 
made to pressure groups. It is to their 
teachers that youth must look for 
impartial discussion of the issues and 
problems which must be faced today. 
Patriotic, political, financial, indus- 
trial, and military organizations must 
be resisted unequivocally in their 
attempts, often well-intentioned, to 


employ the schools for purpose of 
propaganda. 

15. The curriculum should not be 
confined to non-controversial areas. 
The success of American democracy 
is contingent on the ability of its 
future citizens to choose reasonably 
among the alternatives available. 
Such choices they cannot avoid, nor 
can they delay until scientifically 
demonstrated answers to problems 
are available. 

Methods and Examinations 

Two basic ideas should here be 
stated. First, methods must be eval- 
uated more for their total effect on 
the student and less for their effec- 
tiveness in getting a verbal mastery 
of textbooks. 

Second, prevailing methods have 
been developed for a selected group 
who are on the whole more docile, 
more capable of thinking in abstract 
terms, less predisposed toward man- 
ual activities, more willing to sacri- 
fice the present for future values and 
more sober of thought and speech 
than those, formerly eliminated, who 
are now coming into the schools in 
increasing numbers. These latter have 
more compelling desires to live in 
the present, are physically active and 
usually impatient with books and 
abstractions, and are less likely to 
favor an intellectual and decorative 
education. If we are now to educate 
this type of person methods must be 
employed which are better adapted 
to his psychology. 

Certain implications follow: 

1. Methods should involve more 
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visual and concrete materials. 

2. They should allow liberally for 
opportunities to do as well as to 
learn. 

3. Less emphasis should be placed 
on marks and more on learning be- 
cause it is useful and interesting. 

4. Opportunity should be pro- 
vided for cooperative work in learn- 
ing—group projects, mutual assis- 
tance, etc. 

5. The use of awards and artificial 
recognition should be discouraged, 
and more reliance placed on informal 
recognition by the teacher and fellow 
students. 

6. It is a fair presumption that 
materials which cannot be motivated 
save by fear and compulsion are 
unsuitable or improperly organized. 
School Organization 

1. All schools from nursery 
through grades 13-14 should be un- 
der one administration and supervi- 
sion. Small school districts should as 
rapidly as possible be organized into 
units large enough to maintain a 
full educational program through the 
high school. 

2. There should be a much closer 
articulation between the public 
schools and other semi-educational 
agencies—the 4H Clubs, YMCA, 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, and the like. 

3. New buildings in the cities 
should be much smaller than those 
constructed in recent years. They 
should rarely house more than 250 
children to the grade in junior high 
schools, or more than 400 in senior 
high schools. 
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4. The small district unit of school 
organization should be abandoned in 
favor of a much larger unit based on 
topography, highways, and natural 
commercial and cultural centers, 
The Staff 

At no time in our history have 
teachers been adequately prepared for 
their work. Newer concepts of the 
functions of the school and the great- 
er heterogeneity of the secondary 
school population have widened the 
gap between ideals and practice. 

1. The education of teachers 
should center around larger fields 
than the common university major or 
minor. The secondary school has no 
need for specialists in political sci- 
ence or European history; it does 
need broadly educated teachers of the 
social sciences. 

2. The teacher’s education should 
include a thorough study of the 
school as an institution and its rela- 
tion to society. 

3. Teachers should be trained in 
guidance and in curriculum construc- 
tion. 


4. Provision should be made for | 


competent supervision—chosen not 
on the basis of seniority, but of 
training, personality, and ability. 
Extra-Curricular School Service 
It is pedantic to assume that oppot- 
tunities for education are confined to 
formal instruction through the regu- 
lar school curriculum. Anything 
which will stimulate in a student an 
activity likely to direct future action, 
thinking, or feeling in desired ways; 
constitutes an effective means of i- 
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struction. Recognizing this truth, the 
schools have begun to foster extra- 
curricular activities, but their effec- 
tive adaptation to the objectives of 
education is yet in its embryonic 
stages. This type of activity is par- 
ticularly effective for the boy or girl 
who does not respond well to the 
formal program—the youth who pre- 
fers to “‘live’”’ rather than to “learn.” 
Since this type is increasingly repre- 
sented in the school population, an 
increased emphasis on this approach 
to education is clearly indicated. 

1. Emphasis of the extra-curricu- 
lar program should be centered on 
the educational outcomes rather than 
on the competitive aspects. 

2. Participation should be made as 
universal as possible without com- 
pulsion, and should not be condi- 
tioned by the quality of work done in 
the curricular phases of the school 
program. It should not be limited to 
teams or other selected groups. 

Not only are the problems of 
young people more complicated than 
they used to be, but the school popu- 
tion today comes in much larger 
proportion from homes where less 
dependence can be placed on guid- 
ance from parents. The school should 
give increased attention to the dis- 
covery and training of each student's 
special abilities. 
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Guidance should be advisory and 
democratic. It should assist the youth 
to work out his own solutions, care- 
fully avoiding the temptation to make 
decisions for young people. 

Guidance demands better organ- 
ized and more comprehensive pupil 
records. These should be cumulative 
and should emphasize growth and 
change as well as status. 

The Financial Support of Education 

To provide the types of educa- 
tional programs outlined is certain to 
increase expenditures for public edu- 
cation—so much so that many will 
no doubt question our ability to 
afford it. 

An additional billion dollars is a 
generous estimate of the cost of pro- 
viding adequate universal secondary 
education. As compared to expendi- 
tures in other fields a total of three 
billion dollars for public education 
does not seem excessive. Moreover, it 
is a mistake to regard the increased 
cost of an expanded educational pro- 
gtam as wholly additional expendi- 
ture. Rather it is a shift from one type 
of expenditure to another, since the 
additional three or four hundred 
thousand workers given employment 
would in large part include those for 
whom it now appears necessary to 
provide public work of less perma- 
nent value. 


Harl R. Douglass is Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. Reported from 
Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America, 
Chapter VI. Washington, D. C.: American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, 


1937. Pp. x + 137. 











THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CONSCIENCE 


AND THE STATE 


ROBERT LEONARD TUCKER 


In Religious Education 


Jip historic attitude of the state 
toward the development of individ- 
ual personality in this land is well 
known. It has permitted widest liber- 
ty in the field of conscience and opin- 
ion, so long as no overt unfriendly 
acts followed. No religious test was 
erected in establishing our educa- 
tional system. Widest tolerance re- 
garding opposing ideas characterized 
public education. In state universities 
the Morrill Act might oblige the 
administrations to offer military train- 
ing, but most availed themselves of 
the generosity of the act and did not 
make such drill mandatory. For near- 
ly half a century such has been the 
established tradition at our institu- 
tions of learning. 

Another mood now prevails in the 
land. In the field where religion is 
related to sociology, economics, and 
politics, there is not more liberty, but 
less. An instance of this is the pre- 
vailing trend to make military train- 
ing a compulsory rather than an elec- 
tive course. 

Education hopes to produce in- 
dividuals who will own ideals cher- 
ished as much as life itself. When 
such ideals oppose the state it is be- 
coming increasingly the custom of the 
state to coerce the individual into 
conformity—which action injures 
personality. 

Observe the youth who, over a 
period of years, has been taught to 
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believe that war is wrong, a sin, 
Matriculating at the university with 
a comscience especially acute regard- 
ing this teaching, he applies for 
exemption from military training. 
What happens when this exemption 
is denied? Let actual cases be cited. 

Case I is an attractive and gifted 
young Jew with a fine mind anda 
sensitive soul, deeply interested in 
religion. His conscience finally will 
not permit him to take the drill. Con- 
sulting the dean of his college, his 
rabbi, and several other ministers he 
determines to drop the drill and is 
expelled from the university. With 
profound emotion his parents plead 
with him, friends try persuasion, yet 
he persists in obeying God rather 
than man. A so-called “complete 
nervous breakdown’’ follows. Says 
the skilled psychiatrist whom he 
visits: ‘““Youth cannot pass through 
such a conflict and expect not to pay 
the price. Hope for his personality 
becoming well integrated in the days 
ahead is not bright.” 

Case II is a Quaker lad trained 
devoutly in the Quaker attitudes. 
For 25 years members of his faith 
have been exempted from military 
training; now the university reverses 
its time-hallowed attitude, declining 
to grant such exemption to this mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. With 
out funds he cannot attend a private 
college where education is more ¢x- 
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pensive. To be true to his faith means 
to forego his education. Without 
education he cannot best serve his 
religion. After a month of bitter con- 
flict he decides to take the drill. His 
church shows disappointment, his 
parents feel the sacred ideals of the 
home have been betrayed. Though a 
good high school student, his college 
work is poor. A psychiatrist reminds 
him that he cannot remain in conflict 
and expect to achieve good college 
work. Inner shame erects a wall be- 
tween himself and all religious insti- 
tutions. At the end of four years he 
graduates—indifferent to religion. 

Case III is a youth whose family 
had moved from the old home to 
reside at the university where this 
son might receive his education. An 
awakened conscience brought about 
his expulsion. To a father already un- 
employed this became an added 
anxiety. In their trouble, the family 
missed the comfort of former friends, 
for the new neighbors were harsh. 
The mother, distracted, refrained 
from meeting the public. With no 
funds allowing him to attend a non- 
tax-supported school, the boy has 
joined the aimless unemployed. Fu- 
tility has taken the place of con- 
science and the spirit of the home is 
broken. 

Case IV is a tall, slender, and very 
awkward freshman asking for an in- 
terview with a clergyman. The mus- 
cles of his face twitch with strain. 
He belongs to a church which has 
announced : 

“In the long run, any people 
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have far more to gain by cherishing 
freedom of conscience than by any 
regimentation which takes away that 
freedom’ . . . We petition all educa- 
tional institutions which require mili- 
tary training to excuse from such 
training any student belonging to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church who has 
conscientious scruples against mil- 
itary training. We earnestly petition 
the government of the United States 
to cease supporting military training 
in civilian institutions.” 

For those who feel that these 
youths are flippant, insincere, and 
without much conscience, here is a 
letter this boy wrote to the president 
of the university: “... Being re- 
quired to take military science I 
registered in it; although I was op- 
posed to such training. I thought I 
could take it without any ill effects, 
but I soon came to the conclusion 
that I could no longer take part in 
military activities and serve Christ at 
the same time. It would be impossi- 
ble for me to visualize Christ taking 
part in such activities in which men 
prepare to kill others. War and prep- 
aration for war is therefore wrong. I 
must either give up Christ or military 
training. Christ is the only hope of 
the world and the only example, and 
as He would take no part in such 
activities I am forced by conscience 
to give up military training... .. 

“I have no desire to be captious. 
Furthermore, I do not want to be 
guilty of violating university regu- 
lations. I desire to be a thoughtful, 
cooperative Christian student, and 
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one reflecting credit to Ohio State 
University, therefore, may I ask if it 
is not possible for you to use your 
authority as president to make some 
ruling whereby I can stay in this 
university. I would have preferred 
not to have lifted this matter at this 
time but my conscience has driven 
me to it. . . I hope very much that 
you can help me with my religious 
problem, which has caused me much 
ea 

This boy was expelled. His high 
school principal, who has known him 
eight years, testifies to his deep re- 
ligious convictions. His pastor says 
of the family: ‘They are old-fash- 
ioned Methodists, with old-fashioned 
convictions and beliefs. I do not 
mean by ‘old fashioned’ that they are 
eccentric. I mean that they are 
thorough-going in belief and prac- 
tice. William has a sister and brother 
and both are active in church affairs. 
He is well known, having taken an 
active part in many community 
affairs. I am sure he has the respect 
and confidence of the entire com- 
munity....” 

Here is a young man steeped in the 
tradition and culture of the church. 
He asks that this tradition and cul- 
ture be respected. He goes to his 
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military instructors who call him “a 
communist, yellow, a coward, unfit 
to be a citizen of the United States,” 
The prestige of the college body, the 
dignity of the university, the weight 
of the army’s influence—all this is 
cast against the offender. Only the 
strong can stand it without breaking. 

Since integrity of personality 
comes from rallying one’s resources 
around some great objective, this 
conflict has produced persons who 
have witnessed great spiritual vic. 
tories. Such an experience is its own 
reward. But voluntarily to expose 
persons to such an onslaught against 
their inner convictions in order that 
they may gain strength of character 
is like exposing a child to disease so 
that it may gain immunity. Some do 
gain immunity. Others die. 

The church has given scant aid to 
these souls passing along their via 
dolorosa. It passes resolutions. It 
shakes its fist and then its finger. It 
does not seem to appreciate that in 
permitting this surrender of the con- 
science of its youth to the state it may 
be signing its own death warrant for 
this generation. The wheels of prog- 
ress can turn backward. It happened 
in Russia, in Italy, and in Germany. 
And it can happen here. 


Students at Ohio State University. Reported from 


Ee Leonard Tucker is Minister for Methodist | 


Religious Education, XXXII (July, 1937), 180-83. 
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Cf ssay examinations have been 
attacked and defended many times 
since the advent of the new-type ob- 
jective tests. Much of the discussion 
has been based on biased opinions 
supported by selected groups of facts. 
This article attempts to present an 
impartial survey of some pertinent 
facts available at the present time. 
For what objectives do teachers 
use essay examinations?—In spite of 
the fact that teachers place in their 
social-studies courses such objectives 
as ability to interpret facts, develop- 
ment of social attitudes, and similar 
purposes of instruction, various in- 
dependent studies of essay examina- 
tions have shown that most of their 
questions are aimed to measure recall 
of information. Such outcomes are 
definitely objective in nature and can 
be measured more validly and reli- 
ably by the new-type objective tests. 
Apparently teachers use the essay 
examination more or less indiscrimi- 
nately for measuring any or all the 
objectives of the social studies. This 
is an abuse of the essay examination. 
What objectives of social-studies 
instruction should essay examinations 
measure?—Some general agreement 
exists among test technicians that 
certain objectives of instruction have 
not been measured validly by existing 
new-type tests. While the new-type 
tests are more reliable for measuring 
information, some experts believe 
that essay examinations are best 





ARE ESSAY EXAMINATIONS OBSOLETE? 


J. W. WRIGHTSTONE 
In Social Education 


adapted to the measurement of criti- 
cal capacity and reasoning ability, 
and, in some instances, for the ex- 
pression of attitudes. In the social 
studies, if objective tests are not 
available, essay questions may defen- 
sibly be used to measure such objec- 
tives as (4) an attitude toward some 
social, political, or economic phe- 
nomena; (4) organizing social- 
studies facts; (c) interpreting, eval- 
uating or discussing social-studies 
data; (d) applying social-studies 
principles to described events or 
situations. 

What are the indictments against 
essay examinations? — First, the 
charge is made that they are more 
time-consuming than the new-type 
tests. This is undoubtedly true, and if 
the purpose is to measure informa- 
tion, then such a result can be ob- 
tained more quickly and efficiently 
with the new-type tests. The second 
charge is that the essay examination 
tests a narrower range of information 
than the new-type tests. This charge 
also is true. The objective test allows 
a much wider sampling of items of 
information. The third charge of un- 
reliability and subjectivity relates to 
the variations in grades given to the 
same examination papers by different 
readers. Under the usual and unim- 
proved conditions for grading essay 
examinations this charge also is well 
supported by the evidence. 

It will be observed, however, that 
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the various indictments are all the 
more valid when essay examinations 
are used principally—as seems to be 
the case—to measure recall. 

Can essay examinations be im- 
proved?—The third indictment men- 
tioned above—the variation in marks 
on essay tests—is largely due to dis- 
agreement among scorers as to what 
objective is being measured. These 
variations can be avoided or lessened 
if, first, each question is planned to 
measure one defined objective of in- 
struction; second, some definition of 
the objective is accepted by all scor- 
ers; and, third, certain standards of 
measuring values are agreed on by 
the scorers. Questions must be so for- 
mulated as to require a definite, re- 
stricted answer for the objective 
being tested. For example, such a 
general question as: “Explain the 
reasons for the General Motors 
strike,” would be difficult to score 
reliably. But the question might be 
changed to read: ‘Explain the rea- 
sons for the General Motors strike 
to show (a) the labor grievances of 
the employees; (4) the practices of 
the employer; (c) related national, 
social, and economic factors; (¢@) the 
rival labor unions; and (e) the 
method of striking.” 

Some teachers might also wish to 
include in the mark such factors as 
the pupil’s neatness, social attitudes, 
and organization of facts, but suck 
various concepts of what ought to be 
graded invariably lead to disagree- 
ment among independent graders. 
The paper should be graded for one 
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purpose at a time. Other purposes 
should be graded at separate readings 
of the paper, and grades assigned 
separately. The scorer or scorers must 
first decide for what the question is 
to be marked; and an ideal answer 
must then be formulated, assigning 
a certain number of points to each 
significant part of it. Several papers 
must then be read independently by 
several readers to see if the grading 
scheme is workable. Better than only 
one ideal answer is an exhibit of 
several scaled sample answers, as- 
signed intermediate scores according 
to their worth. 

An example will perhaps illus- 
trate: Pupils were asked to interpret 
the following facts: “In 12 major 
industries the hourly earnings of 
labor in cents were as follows: 37 in 
1917, 62 in 1920, 53 in 1923, and 
54 in 1927. In the same industries 
the average working hours per week 
were 56 in 1917, 53 in 1920, 51 in 
1923, and 49 in 1927. Production of 
goods, using the index 100 as normal, 
was 108 in 1917, 89 in 1920, 74 in 
1922, 98 in 1923, and 109 in 1927.” 

Four answers were scored, with the 
values noted: 

Value 10: In spite of fewer work- 
ing hours per week and gradually 
rising hourly wages, more goods 
were produced in 1927 than in any 
preceding year, although production 
varied from year to year. 

Value 5: Working hours per day 
are slightly less and the hours pet 
week also. The production has been 
coming up. 
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Value 2: The earning per hour 
and hours per week rose with a 
slight increase in proportion to pro- 
duction. 

Value 0: People went to work with 
more vigor in those days and put 
their minds to their work. 

It is recommended that in scoring 
most essay questions an 11-point 
scale from 0 through 10 be used. 

Three things are essential to im- 
proving the essay examination: first, 
omit questions that test mainly the 
recall of information; second, deter- 
mine the objectives to be measured 
and devise an appropriate question 
for each one; third, use some scaled 
samples defined in terms of the kinds 
of pupil responses that one expects 
to elicit. 

Student reactions to essay tests.— 
Investigators have gathered student 
testimony to the effect that in prepar- 
ing for essay examinations they re- 
viewed generalities, formulated per- 
sonal conclusions, and read notes and 
texts carefully but without memoriz- 
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ing details; but when they prepared 
for new-type tests they tried to re- 
member the exact words of the text, 
and other specific points. 

There is authority for the belief 
that if the teacher wishes students to 
recall isolated facts, when specific 
cues are given, a new-type objective 
test may be used with profit. If he 
wants students to recall material in 
organized fashion and to know facts 
when cues are not given, the essay 
examination is to be preferred. It is 
important for the teacher to deter- 
mine what he wishes to test for, and 
to adapt his methods toward the out- 
come he has in mind. 

Contrary to popular belief, it is 
more difficult to construct a valid and 
reliable essay examination than a 
new-type objective test. Essay exam- 
inations are by no means obsolete in 
social-studies instruction, but they 
usually need radical improvement if 
they are to be more than a mirror for 
the teacher’s preconceived estimates 
of pupil achievement. 


J. W. Wrightstone is a research associate at Teach-~ 
ers College, Columbia University, Reported from 
Social Education, I (September, 1937), 401-5. 
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c ARPINTERIA Union High School, California, now uses a 
“unit dolly” to transfer teaching aids from classroom to class- 
room. The ‘‘dolly’’ is much like a library truck with rubber 
tires but in addition to having places for books it also provides 
for the transportation of magazines, bulletins, pamphlets, 
newspapers and one side is even made into an exhibit case. 
The relinquishment of the conventional single textbook has 
resulted in a demand in classrooms for source materials and 


library books. 











SOME PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF ACTIVITY 


ADRIAN G. Gouin 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


P i UCAS states that the volume of 
the heart increases from 160 to 225 
cubic centimeters during the period 
of adolescence. During this period 
there may occur alterations in the 
rhythm, palpitation, and other func- 
tional heart and circulatory changes, 
which although not pathological and 
of little significance, nevertheless be- 
come more pronounced on exertion 
with its resultant fatigue. These ex- 
aggerated effects may become a source 
of worry to the child and its parents. 

With these facts in mind, are we 
to reject exercise, and particularly 
athletics, as being harmful in general 
to all children, or are we to be more 
conservative and consider exercise as 
of sufficient value to be retained and 
to be prescribed individually after 
careful study of each child, and with 
the safeguard of careful supervision 
during training and competition? 

The famous Bulletin Number 23 
of the Carnegie Foundation states: 
“It is coming to be generally agreed 
that up to the age of, say, 16 a boy 
must be protected by the school 
through a discriminating choice of 
games for various ages, improved 
physical examinations, the use of 
their results in determining qualifi- 
cations to compete, and careful, 
qualified supervision.” 

Exercise must be suited to the age 
of the individual. Let us therefore 
draw up a table of exercises suitable 
for specific age groups. 
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Kindergarten through Grade Ill. 
—Free (unsupervised) play, includ. 
ing running, jumping, and swinging. 
Group games such as fox and geese, 
duck on the rock, and tag. 

Grade III through Grade V1~ 
Swimming for play and not for 
competition, hiking, group games, 
25- and 50-yard dashes, folk dances, 
and light gymnastics. 

Grade VII through Grade IX.— 
To the preceding activities may be 
added volleyball, playground base- 
ball, baseball, tennis, the 60-yard 
dash, broad and high jumping, and 
short periods of basketball. 

In the field of high school athletics 
there are the following sports: 

Football.—This is a game requit- 
ing speed, agility, weight, strength, 
and endurance, and involving much 
bodily contact. The latter element re- 
sults in frequent and serious injuries. 
By proper coaching and training, 
careful selection of players by physi- 
cal examination, and by matching 
teams evenly balanced in weight, it 
may be possible to reduce casualties 
to a minimum. Frequent  substitu- 
tions should be made, even though 
they weaken the play of the team, for 
fatigue occurs readily and it is rare at 
this period of life to find 11 “tron” 
men who can play the entire game. 

Baseball_—The game is well within 
the capacity of any boy of high school 
age. Injuries occur, but are less fre- 
quent than in the case of football. 
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Injurics duc to being struck~by the 
ball can be reduced by playing play- 
groundball. 

Basketball.—This is a fast, strenu- 
ous game which may be classed as a 
test of endurance. Unlike football 
and baseball, action is nearly con- 
tinuous, and the players do not have 
frequent opportunities for rest. Prac- 
tice periods which are too prolonged, 
lengthy schedules, and state compe- 
titions which last several days with 
the surviving teams playing two and 
three games in a day are to be con- 
demned as distinctly harmful. 

Track and Field.—The exercise of 
a track and field program may be 
divided into three types: speed, en- 
durance, and strength. In the speed 
races, including the dashes, hurdles, 
and 440-yard run, the heart and pulse 
tate rises to a higher point than in 
either of the other types of exercises. 
Physiological studies indicate that re- 
covery from exercise is rather slow. 
Gould and Dye, in Exercise and Its 
Physiology, cite Hill is this respect: 

“,.. Five minutes following the 
cessation of exhausting exercise re- 
covery is 46 percent complete, after 
10 minutes it is 64 percent complete, 
and after 20 minutes it is 80 percent 
complete. He believes that no great 
harm is done to trained men by run- 
ning successive heats of short-dis- 
tance events within 20 minutes or so 


Dr. Gould is Assistant 
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of each other. . . . However, ... at 
least three-quarters of an hour should 
be allowed to elapse between heats 
if the best performance of the run- 
ners is to be obtained. At the end of 
45 minutes, recovery appears to be 
95 percent complete. . . . It is im- 
possible for any runner to exhaust 
himself completely in any race up to 
200 yards, and he is not extremely 
exhausted at the end of a 300-yard 
race. According to Hill, the quarter- 
mile race is sufficient, or almost so, 
to completely exhaust the first-class 
sprinter.” 

I often wonder if the quarter- 
mile run should not be stricken from 
the high school program because it 
is such a gruelling race. 

The 880-yard run, one-mile run, 
and two-mile run are exercises of 
endurance. The weight-throwing 
events are exercises of strength. In 
these the pulse is accelerated the 
least. The blood-pressure rises sud- 
denly and markedly, but falls very 
quickly to normal after the throw. 

Granting that individuals are 
physically capable and have been 
properly trained, I see no reason for 
discriminating against any of the 
events, unless it be the quarter-mile 
run. In cases of multiple competition 
the boy should have ample time for 
recovery between events. The number 
he may enter should be restricted. 


Professor of Hygiene at 


Cornell University. Reported from the Journal of 


Health and Physical Ed 
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LET’S STOP PLAYING WITH GUIDANCE 


RICHARD D. Atien 


In Education 


Owe cf the most disturbing as- 
pects in the present stage of the de- 
velopment of guidance programs is 
that in many schools progress has 
come to a standstill. In spite of im- 
proved instruments and techniques, 
and improved resources in the liter- 
ature of the subject, many schools 
have progressed very little. There 
were probably as good homeroom 
guidance programs and as effective 
guidance activities in the high schools 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 30 
years ago as any in practice today in 
most schools. 

An examination of many guidance 
programs in both junior and senior 
high schools indicates that: 

1. A large part of the programs 
are devoted to orientation in school 
life, rules, customs, programs, bank- 
ing, safety, the school council, and 
character education. 

2. The homeroom teacher is usu- 
ally responsible for most of the pro- 
gtam, sometimes assisted by sugges- 
tions from the principal, a guidance 
committee, or some teacher delegated 
to lead in the program. 

3. The time provided is usually 
inadequate. 

4. There is little continuity. Most 
pupils change teachers every term or 
every year. 

5. Records are largely subjective, 
incomplete, and inadequate. They 
are usually kept in the principal's 
office and used only for problem 
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pupils at critical periods. Homeroom 
teachers are handicapped by inade. 
quate data concerning the individual 
differences of pupils. Even if ade. 
quate data were available, few home. 
room teachers are prepared to inter- 
pret the facts intelligently in terms 
of educational plans. ‘The homeroom 
teacher is engaged primarily in ex. 
plaining the program and adminis. 
trative arrangements of the school. 
The process can scarcely be called 
counseling. It is mass diagnosis and 
mass prescription. 

6. Many schools offer a course in 
occupational civics taught by a social 
science teacher who (1) is seldom 
trained in guidance techniques, (2) 
knows little about the individual 
differences of pupils, and (3) is not 
in a position to assist in educational 
or vocational planning. 

7. In few schools has there been 
any attempt to explore the possibil- 
ities of making each  subject— 
academic as well as commercial, shop, 
and fine arts subjects—a tryout of 
interests, skills, and abilities, with 
possible vocational implications. 

8. In only a few schools are spe- 
cialized guidance functions placed 
in the hands of a few selected teach- 
ers who may become expert in these 
duties. These specialized functions 
include the continuous study of in- 
dividual differences, the planning 
and adjustment of programs in the 
light of such differences, and certain 
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aspects of preparation for  self- 
idance. 

In view of these facts, how may a 
principal build up a guidance organ- 
ization in his school? Too frequently, 
the delegating of guidance functions 
has been based on expediency. There 
are some functions which belong to 
every teacher, but others require a 
special type of person, with special 
experience and special training. The 
following suggestions are offered 
without the intention of depreciating 
any of the activities at present in- 
cluded in the guidance programs of 
secondary schools: 

1. Any plan of guidance should 
be formed by faculty study and dis- 
cussions after arousing interest 
among the teachers. 

2. Tasks requiring special tech- 
niques and personal qualifications 
should be assigned to teachers capable 
of doing the work and willing to pre- 
pare themselves for it, other tasks 
being distributed among all the 
other teachers. As a basis for the 
program a list of guidance functions 
and services should be prepared, such 
as that in Chapter, VII in Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Guidance in 
Public Education. 

3. Teacher-counselors who volun- 
tarily undertake some of the special 
guidance functions should be per- 
sons who are especially interested in 
young people and to whom pupils 
naturally go with their problems, 
who are capable of winning, rather 
than commanding, the cooperation 
of other teachers, and who are willing 
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to do a considerable amount of over- 
time work. 

4. If possible, these class counsel- 
ors should be relieved of such routine 
duties as studyhall and homeroom 
supervision, in order that they may 
find time to interview pupils, parents, 
and teachers, and to keep the neces- 
sary records. 

5. As an aid to classifying pupils 
in groups to meet their instructional 
needs, class counselors should have 
charge of the records of educational 
and psychological tests. Pupils may 
be classified according to these tests, 
according to their educational desti- 
nation, or according to the way they 
learn. Better than any of these is a 
composite plan, arrived at by the 
counselor after a study of all the 
available data. 

6. Arrangements should be made 
for an individual interview with 
each pupil each term. Without spe- 
cial time for such interviews, coun- 
selors can meet only the problem 
pupils. It should not be necessary 
for a child to become a problem to 
receive individual attention. With 
adequate time provided for guidance 
by the counselor, every subject may 
be made elective, though most pupils 
should take the ‘‘core” subjects. 

7. In most junior high schools the 
subject of occupations is already part 
of the curriculum. Its chief purpose 
is to arouse an interest in occupa- 
tional information and problems. 
For this reason it should be, like 
general science, a continuous orienta- 
tion course rather than an intensive 
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course for a single term. It should be 
taught by the class counselor con- 
tinuously through the entire three- 
year course of his class. This arrange- 
ment makes the counselor wholly 
responsible for the background of 
occupational information and inter- 
est of all his pupils. It also ensures 
that the counselor, preparing to teach 
occupations for each of six terms, 
will broaden his own information. 
In many schools additional time 
can be provided in English or civics 
courses or in the homeroom periods, 
for discussion of everyday problems, 
for practice in student self-govern- 
ment, and other forms of social- 
civic orientation. Such activities, if 
left to the whims of each homeroom 
or subject teacher, cannot be used as 
effectively as when the work is de- 
partmentalized and taught by the 
class counselor. A program adjust- 
ment to allow for a forum period 
under the direction of the counselor 
is recommended. This makes the 
counselor responsible not only for 
occupational but also for educational 
and social orientation. In the forum 
period the case-conference method in 
problems of everyday life is an effec- 
tive device, since it obviates the lec- 
ture method and “preaching.” This 
reorganization of instructional units 
does not increase instructional cost. 
8. Not only the choice of elective 
subjects, but problems involving par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties should also be the responsibility 
of the class counselors. These prob- 
lems cannot safely be left to home- 
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room or subject. teachers. Mistakes | 
are too costly. . 

9. When the work of the class 
counselors is well under way and its 
value has been demonstrated, for 
good administration it is advisable 
that a chairman or head of the de. 
partment be created. The chairman is 
usually given additional time for 
supervision and for continuous study 
of the school program under the 
principal. 

10. A good guidance library is the 
next step. It should cover not only 
guidance and occupations, but char- 
acter education, educational and psy- 
chological tests, mental hygiene, 
curriculum revision, and related sub- 
jects. The list entitled, ‘The Coun- 
selor’s Five-Foot Shelf,” by Dr. 
Robert Hoppock in Occupations 
(December, 1936) is especially help- 
ful. 

Most of the steps described above 
can be undertaken by any principal 
without increasing instructional costs. 

It usually requires at least three 
years to organize and train a depart: 
ment of class counselors. It is often 
wise to begin with the appointment 
of one class counselor each year, of 
each term, the teacher-counselor be- 
coming responsible for the entering 
class and passing along with it. 

Unfortunately, many principals 
and superintendents seem satisfied 
with a guidance program wherein 
functions have not been differenti- 
ated. The next step is very important. 
It requires the delegation of func- 
tions among homeroom teachers, 
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classroom teachers, and class coun- 
selors in such a way that definite re- 
sponsibility is assured. The wise 
delegation of the functions requires 
a thorough understanding of the 
problems by principals and superin- 
tendents. No amount of hard work 
and devotion by teachers and coun- 
selors can make up for this deficiency. 


Discouragement and failure are sure 
to be encountered unless the program 
is planned on a sound and effective 
basis. It is not enough for the princi- 
pal to appoint a teacher to head the 
program or even several counselors 
to do the work. The efforts of -all 
teachers and counselors in coopera- 
tion with the principal are required. 


Dr. Richard D. Allen is Assistant Superintendent in 

Charge of Guidance, Providence, R. I., Public 

Schools. Reported from Education, LVII (June, 
1937), 627-33. 
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ms N a medium-sized industrial 
city, 152 boys and girls who had left 
school since last June were asked 
about their problems, their jobs, 
their fun, and their plans for the 
future. Among other questions they 
were asked whether, since leaving 
school, they had gone back to school 
for any sort of advice or help, or 
whether they would go back in case 
they needed advice or help. Fourteen 
of the 152 said no—they hadn’t 
gone back and they wouldn’t go 
back—school people didn’t know 
enough about things outside of 
school to be able to help. Thirteen 
said that they never knew that school 
was the place to get advice. Five re- 
plied that the school might help, but 
that the people around there were so 
busy that they didn’t like to bother 


them. Two said that they didn’t know 
anyone at school well enough to ask 
for advice. One answered that he 
would like to go back, but he didn’t 
know to whom to go. One remarked 
that he didn’t know that anyone was 
allowed to go back to school after 
he had graduated. 

Not one of these boys and girls 
appeared to be hostile to the school. 
Yet whether because of their own 
judgment of school people or because 
of their conception of the school’s 
attitude toward them, 36 out of the 
total 152—nearly one in every four— 
felt themselves completely adrift so 
far as the school was concerned. If 
the school curriculum is to mean 
more to boys and girls than a collec- 
tion of academic subjects such facts 
as this cannot well be overlooked. 


Reported from “The Evaluation of Secondary-School 
Curricula in the New York State Regents’ Inquiry’ 
by F. T. Spaulding in the North Central Association 
Quarterly, XII (July, 1937), 26-33. Dr. Spaulding 
is Professor of Education, Harvard University. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN EXILE 


JOHN BROWN MASON 


In Social Science 


Jai early summer of 1933 saw 
the violent impact of the victorious 
National Socialist movement on the 
seats of German learning. While 
most of the students had early become 
ardent followers of Hitler, the ma- 
jority of the teachers had not. When 
Hitler won, the professors lost out. 
Hundreds of them lost their posi- 
tions. Those who were able to leave 
Germany are now scattered all over 
the globe. A number of these scholars 
have found positions in American 
universities. But this fact, laudible as 
it is, does not constitute the out- 
standing contribution made by this 
country to the problem of banned 
German scholarship. Rather it is to 
be found in the establishment of the 
so-called University in Exile, a fully 
accredited institution for graduate 
work connected with the New School 
for Social Research in New York 
City. 

Here 18 displaced professors form 
a first-class German faculty in the 
political and social sciences, a better 
group than was ever assembled at any 
single university in Germany. These 
men and women are not occupying 
positions that our unemployed pro- 
fessors could fill. German and 
American scholarship in these fields 
complement rather than duplicate 
each other. They were selected on the 
basis, first, of scholarly eminence, 
and further, of practical experience 
in editing scientific journals. Two 
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men have held high administrative 
posts in the Prussian government. 
Five had been drawn upon for im- 
portant expert service by the govern- 
ment. Three have been offered high 
administrative posts by foreign gov- 
ernments since joining the faculty. 
Three have been members of the 
Reichstag. Ten have had the distinc- 
tion of editing important scientific 
journals. 

The composition of the faculty 
should dispel any notion that the 
Nazi government dismissed only 
those German professors who were 
“Jews” or “Marxians.” More than a 
third of these professors have no 
Jewish blood at all, while several 
others were “non-Aryan” only with 
the help of the famous grandfather 
clause, under which a German is 
considered Jewish if he has one 
Jewish grandparent. Not one of the 
professors selected was a “Marxist.” 
As a matter of fact, the Constitution 
of the University in Exile states 
specifically: “No member of the 
faculty can be a member of any 
political party which asserts the right 
to dictate in matters of scientific 
opinion.” According to Dr. Alvin 
Johnson, the American scholar who 
is responsible for this German uni- 
versity on American soil, the univer- 
sity is “committed to the principle of 
freedom of scholarship. It excludes 
intolerance, whether political, relig- 
ious, or racial. Adherence to any party 
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or faction which opposes freedom of 
thought or teaching, or substitutes for 
the thought of the individual scholar 
a system of partisan dogmas is nec- 
essarily a disqualification for mem- 
bership in the graduate faculty.” 

Perhaps this fact explains the ad- 
mirable esprit de corps of the staff, 
a number of whose members have 
rejected offers of high and lucrative 
positions from foreign governments. 
The finances of the school, inciden- 
tally, are secure for the next two 
yeats, with the help of American 
donors and the New School for 
Social Research. But two years are a 
short time to make extensive plans 
for teaching and research, and the 
early establishment of an adequate 
endowment would end a certain 
atmosphere of uncertainty over the 
future. 

The number of students has in- 
creased from 153 in 1933 to 206 in 
1936. Courses have been offered in 
public finance, money and banking, 
trade unionism, evolution of capital- 
ism, the economics of Bolshevism 
and Fascism, religion and society, 
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nationalism and imperialism, social 
problems of the post-war English 
and American novel, Gestalt psy- 
chology, the political philosophy of 
Machiavelli, and several dozen other 
subjects. 

The University already has its own 
quarterly publication, called Social 
Research, Five new books have been 
published by the professors and still 
others will be finished in the next 
two or three years. It is planned to 
publish through the school books 
written by other German scholars in 
exile. 

Technically, the university is part 
of the New School, but actually it is 
completly independent. It elects its 
own officers, raises its own funds and 
administers them. The staff selects its 
own dean and determines the curric- 
ulum. It also has the power of 
nomination, promotion, and dismissal 
over its own members. The faculty 
of no other university in this country 
enjoys similar full powers of self- 
government, a fact which adds to the 
interest of American educators in this 
experiment. 


Ana, California, Junior College, Reported from 
Social Science, XII (April, 1937), 196-200. 


| John Brown Mason is on the faculty of the Santa | 
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wih GRANT of $100,000 has been made to the ‘University 
in Exile’ of the New School for Social Research in New 
York City by the Lucius N. Littauer Foundation, Inc. The 
income from the grant will be used to apply toward the 
$212,000 sustaining fund now being raised to finance the 


institution during the coming academic year. 












IMPROVING EDUCATION THROUGH DISCUSSION 
GROUPS 


FRANCIS L. BACON 


a4 LrHouGH conditions of 
modern life have brought individuals 
closer together and made them more 
interdependent, the logical unity of 
thought and purpose so essential to 
the greatest progress has by no means 
resulted. This is particularly true in 
regard to education, in spite of the 
fact that the crisis of the past few 
years has brought home to the pro- 
fession many hard lessons in the 
value of cooperation. 

It cannot be too strongly urged 
that our profession should give atten- 
tion to the imperative need for a 
cooperative study of our educational 
problems, not only in their peculiar 
educational significance, but more 
particularly in their relations to all 
the activities of everyday living. Our 
true educational problems concern all 
of us, but the proposed solutions are 
too often created, promoted, decided 
by a few and accepted by the many. 
Analysis, understanding, interpreta- 
tion, rest on adequate discussion, not 
by a few, but by many relatively 
small, actively participating groups. 

Some time ago the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals appoint- 
ed a committee which gave careful 
consideration to the possibilities of 
the discussion group as a specific 
agency for attacking the problems of 
the profession on a general basis of 
wide participation by individuals. 
This committee became so interested 
that a program was soon under way. 
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The committee of secondary prin- 
cipals, known as the committee on 
planning, is working toward a co. 
ordinated program for two kinds of 
discussion groups: (1) those com- 
posed entirely of secondary school 
teachers and administrators, and (2) 
groups whose personnel includes 
citizens of the community as well as 
persons engaged in the work of the 
schools. In the development of the 
movement for organizing discussion 
groups, the committee is working in 
close cooperation with other agen- 
cies, such as the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education. 

Through the interest of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, funds have been 
made available to finance the coordi- 
nated program for a two-year period. 
An office is being established in 
Washington, D. C., at the N.E.A. 
headquarters to extend the work now 
being done at the Chicago office and 
to give particular attention to dis- 
cussion groups. The new office will 
have a full-time director in charge. 
He will work closely with the various 
agencies with which cooperative re- 
lationships have already been estab- 
lished. Coordinators for discussion 
groups have been appointed in each 
state, as joint representatives of the 
secondary education organization in 
their respective states and of the na- 
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tional department. It is the particular 
job of these representatives to help 
create discussion groups, to aid in 
the development of discussion tech- 
nique, and to keep groups interested 
and participating in the coordinated 
program for the entire country. 

Material is being developed for 
use in the groups and will be fur- 
nished to them without cost. The 
report of the committee on orienta- 
tion on the issues and functions of 
secondary education, supplemented 
by other material dealing with timely 
topics in secondary education, will 
furnish the basic material for dis- 
cussion next year. 

The coordinated program includes 
an opportunity for groups to make 
studies of certain phases of the report 
or related topics and to forward the 
results to the committee. The official 
periodical of the department will 
give recognition and encouragement 
to the work of the various groups in 
a special section to be a feature of 
each number. 

As a guide in the organization, 
techniques of discussion, use of ma- 
terials, and general procedures, the 


committee is preparing a small book 
entitled “Talking It Through: A 
Manual for Discussion Groups.” 
This volume will be issued early in 
the school year by the National Home 
Library Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization. 

Such a program in which various 
groups over the country will be work- 
ing on common problems which de- 
mand the united action of all for 
solution, as well as on problems 
which are local in character and can 
be solved through the efforts of in- 
dividual groups, should contribute 
to: (1) a wider understanding of the 
larger problems of secondary educa- 
tion and of basic principles by which 
they may be solved; (2) new experi- 
mentation and investigation in sec- 
ondary education; (3) immediate as 
well as ultimate influence on school 
procedures; (4) a sense of solidarity, 
strength, and mutual helpfulness re- 
sulting from the fact that a large 
number of groups are working at the 
same time on the same problems; 
(5) greater participation of the rank 
and file of the profession which is 
essential to cooperative endeavor. 


Francis L. Bacon is Superintendent of Schools, 

Evanston, Illinois. Reported from an address before 

the National Education Association, June 29, 1937, 
at Detroit, Michigan. 


bo 
a year elementary schools will enroll about 22,500,000 
pupils, high schools approximately 6,500,000 students, and 
universities and colleges about 1,250,000 persons. All other 
schools enroll 2,750,000 persons for a total of 33,000,000, 
according to the U. S. Office of Education. 
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WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN EDUCATION? 


BuRTON P. FOWLER 


In the Educational Record 


fe those looking for a straw to 
grasp because of the insecurity they 
have experienced as they have felt the 
impact of political, social, and eco- 
nomic change, the good, old-fash- 
ioned values of yesterday make a 
strong and natural appeal. Intellec- 
tuals, like industrialists, have a strong 
instinct for self-preservation and turn 
from the bewilderment of distribu- 
tion of educational wealth to the 
anchorage of old educational shibbo- 
leths in order to feel once more the 
good solid ground beneath their feet. 
Today books that voice this tide of 
reaction approximate the status of 
best sellers. 

Dr. Hutchins’ historic formulae, 
almost dyspeptic in the irritability 
with which they are expressed, which 
would make learning higher by mak- 
ing it older, are too familiar to need 
requoting here. All such appeals to 
return to the historic medieval quad- 
rivium of grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
and mathematics rest upon the basis 
that education can be had from the 
ptinted pages of books of ancient cul- 
ture; that other forms of experience 
are not only unrelated but even detri- 
mental to scholarly attainment. There 
is no hint that these ancient cultures 
were themselves the product of va- 
ried forms of experience or that they, 
the Greeks especially, laid greater 
emphasis on seeing, hearing, and do- 
ing than any plan of education de- 
vised before or since. 
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Furthermore, there is implicit in 
all such over-simplifications of the 
educational process the idea that 
learning can be uniform. We seem 
to have failed, even after 20 years of 
research, to establish the basic fact 
of individual differences. 

In the face of a rising tide of 
reaction, what are some of the 
promising developments which may 
point to a path out of the wilder. 
ness? 

One of these trends is the respon- 
sibility of educational institutions to 
consider the student as a whole, not 
mercly his mind but his feelings as 
well. In this concept lies one of the 
most fundamental differences in 
point of view between the old school 
and the new—a difference in the 
way each regards the powerful factor 
of the compulsion of purposes. 

What is the compelling purpose of 
our schools as revealed in student 
opinion? Is it the desire to develop a 
working social philosophy, a better 
way of living, an unquenchable de- 
sire for ideas and meanings? Or does 
campus chatter center around the 
eccentricities of professors and the 
extent tc which they can be out- 
maneuvered, the accumulation of 
courses and credits, the fear of failing 
grades, the elasticity of cut systems, 
the glitter of honor points, the shin- 
ing goals of diplomas and degrees? 
New driving purposes in place of the 
cheap urges of immediacy must hap- 
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pen before we have higher instead of 
lower learning in American schools 
and colleges. How the individual 
feels—his desires, interests, purposes 
—are inescapable elements in how he 


thinks. Only cultural lopsidedness’ 


can result from any conception of 
learning that attempts to develop the 
intellectual at the expense of the 
emotional or the physical. 

One of the basic aspects of this 
whole question of traditionalism 
versus modernism which vexes all of 
us today is to be found in a clearer 
comprehension of the relative impor- 
tance of fact-getting and problem- 
solving. Learning is not problem- 
solving instead of fact-getting but 
problem-solving through fact-get- 
ting; and we respectfully differ from 
those who argue that facts come only 
from books and ancient cultures in- 
stead of from the living realities that 
crowd in upon us. No more malicious 
wise-crack has come from attackers 
of the newer unit-organized courses 
in social studies than to say that we 
expect pupils to think without facts. 
They seem to overlook the equally 
Obvious danger of gathering facts 
without thinking. 

The most ardent progressive no 
longer dares to say he believes in 
freedom, lest he be riddled by a 
volley of scornful epithets. The at- 
tack usually takes some such form as 
this: The progressives let children do 
as they please. They deny that there 
is any content to education. Such 
wilful misrepresentation of the prin- 
ciples and procedures of modern pri- 
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vate and public schools that are un- 
questionably demonstrating the value 
of self-discipline as opposed to ex- 
ternal authority is grossly unfair and 
unworthy of educational leaders 
whose own educational training is 
supposed to have given them skill 
in critical thinking. 

I can conceive of little use for 
schools if they are not to help pupils 
achieve freedom. That freedom has 
rarely been “earned” in our schools 
would in itself seem to indicate an 
excess of adult control which has 
stunted the normal maturing process 
of youth. The freedom that is the 
product of self-discipline remains the 
highest, if ever receding, star of our 
educational objectives. Compulsion 
will always be needed as a crutch for 
the weak and helpless, but let us not 
spoil the normal robustness of youth 
by regarding the crutch as standard 
equipment. 

Another fundamental and highly 
desirable earmark of an educated per- 
son is the ability to cooperate. I wish 
I could believe that reading and 
knowing about cooperation would 
advance the Kingdom of God on 
earth, but it has been tried for too 
many centuries to be very reassuring 
in a day that, failing skill in the art 
of practicing cooperation, may place 
our institutions of learning in pre- 
cisely the same plight that exists in 
Germany, where the men disciplined 
in ancient cultures have been utterly 
impotent in the face of the auto- 
cratic power of an obscure house 
painter. 
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When more great teachers not only 
teach democracy but practice it in all 
their relationships with their pupils 
and encourage the latter in turn to 
participate in democratic processes of 
the community life about them, then 
we shall see our youth holding on to 
their democratic faith, not as a shred 
of indoctrinated prejudice but as a 
consuming passion for the realization 
of American principles. I find it difh- 
cult to comprehend for even the third 
of our population that can be taught 
to read any scheme of education that 
takes them out of the realities of the 
living present. 

It is not enough, however, to state 
one’s educational objectives, nor to 
suggest that they require for their 
fulfilment a curriculum in which 
ideas and life-experience shall be 
articulated. It is also necessary to find 
some reasonably accurate method for 
determining whether these objectives 
have been achieved. 

It is quite possible that techniques 
may be devised to describe the be- 
havior of a student in such a manner 
that we may have a fairly complete 
picture of him as a developing human 
personality instead of a filing card of 
marks, degrees, and dissertations. 
Committees on Evaluation of the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association have analyzed, 
incompletely to be sure, such a ‘‘de- 
veloping human personality” as hav- 
ing eight fundamental aspects: (1) 
thinking; (2) interests, aims, and 
purposes; (3) attitudes; (4) study 
skills and work habits; (5) social ad- 
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(6) 


justment ; 


cabulary; and (8) a functional social 
philosophy. 


It probably would be no exaggera- f 


tion to state that desirable change in 
education from top to bottom would 


be accelerated if we could enlist the f 


cooperation of all educational insti- 
tutions in agreeing to try to define 
their objectives, to show what rela. 
tion exists between these objectives 


and the curriculum, and to attempt to f 


discover techniques for evaluating 
the results. 

In stressing these five aspects of 
any forward-looking program of 
education — purpose, problem-soly- 
ing, self-dependence, cooperation, 
and evaluation—I am not defending 
progressive education, however much 
any movement with so unfortunate a 
label may need defense, but I am 
urging the importance of progress in 
education. I am protesting against 
the abuse and ridicule which have 
been heaped without discrimination 
upon schools which have broken 
with tradition, because the scoffers 
have too often not been critics and 
their prejudices have been accumulat- 
ed not from first-hand observation 
and scientific analysis of facts, but 
from hearsay or the individual exper- 
ience of a parent or the snap judg- 
ments of a lay writer in a popular 
magazine. 

If education is to progress, then, 
it is my contention that the best 
thought of enlightened and critical 
minds must be pooled for such a put- 
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pose. The dialectics of the ancient 


' Greeks doubtless has much to con- 


tribute, as have the brilliant minds 
of the medieval universities of Paris 
and England; the psychological 
studies of the past half century have, 
whether we like it or not, forever 
revolutionized our thinking about 
the way in which children develop 
and learn; the urgency of the social, 
economic, and political changes that 
swirl about us must be reckoned with. 
As Dr. Whitehead has written in 
connection with the tercentenary of 
Harvard: 

“But the ideal of the good life, 
which is civilization—the ideal of the 
university—is the discovery, the un- 
derstanding, and the exposition, of 
the possible harmony of diverse 
things involving and exciting every 
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mode of human experience. Knowl- 
edge is a process adding content and 
control to the flux of experience.” 
Always experience! Any concept 
of education which takes learning 
out of life either for the scholar or 
the novice will never, I predict, 
flourish in the face of the challenge 
of American democracy. In their 
quest for this unity of experience, 
real “progressives” will continue to 
be concerned with all the character- 
istics of the individual child, with the 
characteristics of the society in which 
he lives, and, of course, with the dis- 
ciplines by which mankind has striv- 
en to improve the quality of his liv- 
ing by lifting the quality of his think- 
ing. They will continue to believe 
that a competent society can be built 
only out of individual competence. 


School, Wilmington, Delaware. Reported from the 


| Burton P. Fowler is Headmaster of the Tower i 


Educational Record, XVIII (July, 1937), 431-44. 
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JHE following comparisons are reported to exist in Florida 
according to the St. Petersburg Independent and reprinted 


in the Phi Delta Kappan: 


The Dean of the University of Florida gets $341.67 a 
month; the official who checks beer and whiskey gets $400. 
Florida’s governor is paid $625 a month; the state’s racing 


superintendent is paid $780. 


A professor of science who is a Ph.D. has a monthly salary 
of $184.33; a stamp clerk in the beer and whiskey department 


receives $300. 


The race track veterinarian gets $650 a month during the 
racing season; the President of the University of Florida gets 


$600. 











A COOPERATIVE FILM LIBRARY FOR SCHOOLS 


Pau. G. CHANDLER 


In Secondary Education 


; years ago motion pic- 
tures were heralded as something 
that would revolutionize instruction. 
Why have they not become more 
popular for classroom instruction? 
The trouble does not lie in the fact 
that good films have not been pro- 
duced, or that good projectors are 
not available. Hundreds of excellent 
films exist, and the cost—from $150 
to $450—of projection equipment is 
trifling compared to what school 
boards spend for stage, playground, 
gymnasium, laboratory, or athletic 
equipment. The trouble lies in the 
fact that any film is suitable for use 
about once each year, and the rest 
of the time lies on the shelf, a frozen 
asset. A silent film costs about $24 
and a sound film $45. An adequate 
stock costs several thousand dollars. 

But if an individual should buy 
all the books he consults the cost 
would also be prohibitive. Libraries 
long ago solved this problem. A co- 
operative film library is now solving 
the film problem for schools in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. In 1933, 
the State Teachers College at Millers- 
ville had 25 classroom films. The 
proposal was made to 20 school 
ptincipals that if they would each 
purchase one film and place it in the 
library each school could then have 
the use of one film each week. The 
schools would purchase their own 
projectors and pay the postage on the 
films used. 
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Twelve schools came in thatf 


spring. By 1936 there were 33 mem. 


ber schools, and then things began f 
to happen. Schoolmen were talking f 


about the service to other schoolmen, 
Since last spring the membership has 
doubled. There are now 66 member 
schools and 128 films. Some mem- 
bers have placed two and three films 


in the library so that they may use f 


the same number each week. Many 
films have also been loaned to the 


library by federal departments, cor- f 


porations, and various societies and 
associations. 

The clerical work at first was done 
by a college student. Now two young 
men, paid by the National Youth 
Administration, spend 15 hours a 
week each rewinding, inspecting, re- 
pairing, and mailing the films. When 
a school joins the library it deposits 
$5 from which we deduct 11 cents 
for postage whenever we send it 
film. The school pays the return 
postage. 

In September, a requisition blank 
covering the entire school year is sent 
to each school. Most of the schools 
fill the entire blank so that we mail 
an average of 50 films each week. Of 
course there are some duplications in 
the requisitions, but if the members 
indicate a second choice for each film 
it is surprising how little difficulty 
arises from this source. 

The housing of the library was 
easily solved in our case. Films be- 
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come brittle in a dry atmosphere, 
and a whole film can be ruined by 
one showing if it is too dry. In the 


| basement of the college library was a 


room that had not been used because 
it was cold and damp. For that reason 
it served our purpose admirably. 
Questions most often asked about 
the project are: 
1. How long do films last? Some 


| of ours are seven years old, and still 


2. Can broken films be repaired? 
Yes. Parts can even be cut out and 
the film glued together again without 
difficulty. 

3. Is it difficult to operate a pro- 

jector? No. Pupils from the fifth 
grade can be taught to do the operat- 
ing. 
4, Are dark window shades neces- 
sary? No. Dark shades, costing $2.50 
for an ordinary window, are desir- 
able, but the better projectors give 
satisfactory results in a room with 
ordinary buff shades. 

5. Are the projectors heavy to 
move? No. They weigh only about 
50 pounds, 

6. Can the same 16mm. projector 
be used for both classroom and audi- 
torium purposes? Yes. The better 
projectors have interchangeable lens 
carriers, one for short classroom pro- 
jection and the other for long dis- 
tances in auditoriums. 
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College, Millersville, Pennsylvania. Reported from 


Paul G. Chandler is on the staff of the State Teachers 
Secondary Education, VI (March, 1937), 64-66. . 








7. Are the classroom films suita- 
ble for assembly purposes? About 
half our members use them for 
assembly programs. 

8. Are entertainment films avail- 
able in 16mm. size. Yes. Plenty of 
fiction and comic shorts can be rented 
for $1 to $1.50 per day per reel. 

9. How large should a film library 
be? The larger the better. There 
should be enough to supply teachers 
of all grades and subjects, with sev- 
eral copies of some films in great 
demand. The value of a film library 
is in direct proportion to the number 
and variety of the films it contains. 
To anyone starting a film library the 
hard work comes at the beginning. 
After the number of films is large, 
schools will join without solicitation. 

10. How do schools obtain money 
for a projector? About half our mem- 
bers secured their projectors through 
the aid of their parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. The school boards bought 
the rest. 

To teachers accustomed to using 
films the service becomes indispensa- 
ble. But with educational films on the 
market for 20 years it is surprising 
how many teachers and principals 
have never seen one. The cooperative 
film library can surmount the one 
obstacle that has held back their use. 
Films may yet become one of our 
most used teaching helps. 












SCHOLASTIC SABOTAGE 


FLORENCE D. TOWNSEND 
In High Points 


Due forbidding title of this article 
speaks eloquently of the writer's 
emotional state when pupils come to 
her with the information that they 
have been advised not to take Latin. 
The emotional state is heightened 
when she discovers the advisor to be 
one of her colleagues, who has allo- 
cated to himself, by a process of 
supererogation, the position of arbi- 
ter of the school offering. Ipse dixit. 
Latin is of no value. Therefore, let’s 
abolish it. Furthermore, don’t protest. 
The mighty one has spoken. Haven't 
you heard? The past is dead. It’s 
time to bury it. That’s my idea of 
scholastic sabotage. 

I am not among those who feel 
that the study of the classics is the 
only road to education. The day of 
scholasticism and the humanities has 
passed, at least so far as secondary 
education is concerned. There is no 
one road, the traversing of which 
will result in the educated man, not 
even that traversed by the embittered 
colleague who would annihilate us. 
Indeed, we exhibit him as a small 
example of the failure resulting from 
the path he has taken. 

The enormous influx of pupils into 
the schools has necessitated the wide 
diversification of the school offering. 
Many pupils cannot do the work 
upon which secondary education was 
originally founded. We must recog- 
nize that the conventional academic 
subjects, instead of being a challenge 
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to certain minds, constitute for them 


a barrier to education. For many the 
approach must be motor rather than 
intellectual. Observant educators have 
recognized that many pupils in aca- 
demic high schools have merely 
served time, that the fault is with the 
offering, and that the schools must 
conform with the child, and not vice 
versa. 

All this is recognized by the writer, 
but it does not seem a valid reason 
for throwing the classics out of the 
curriculum. The modification of the 
school to fit the needs and capacities 
of the pupils can go on without per- 
mitting the process of amplification 
of types of study to crowd out all sub- 
jects which are not distinctly adjust- 
ment courses, sanctified by their 
practical or vocational application. 
Somewhere in the world we must 
develop scholars, bibliophiles, litera- 
teurs, archeologists, and research his- 
torians. We must not permit the in- 
flux of huge populations into the 
schools to crowd out the intellectual 
elite. In education, complete utilitar- 
ianism is as objectionable as intellec- 
tual snobbery. 

Over the past 25 years Latin as a 
subject in high school and even in 
college has gradually been losing 
ground. Many of our instructors have 
had no training in that field. These 
teachers fall into two classes: those 
who retain a humility in the face of 
all they don’t know, who want to 
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| learn more, although perhaps not in 
| the field of the classics; and the other 
| class, who are well satisfied with their 


rsonal attainment and convinced 


| that it has resulted from the particular 


educational course they have pursued. 
By a logical process of mind which is 
both revelatory and diagnostic, they 
conclude that only their way will 
lead to intellectual success. 

The writer hastens to disclaim any 
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mean implication. All that she hopes 
for is tolerance and autonomy for a 
minority scholastic group. She has no 
one formula for education, indeed 
she believes there are many. She 
holds no thesis against her colleague’s 
subject. She believes in letting him 
live and being allowed to live her- 
self. There’s room for all of us in 
this moving world. De gustibus non 
est disputandum. 








Florence D. Townsend is Chairman of the Latin 

Department, Evander Childs High School, New 

York City. Reported from High Points, XLX (June, 
1937), 53-58. 
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Cuttent uotations : 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, wit and raconteur: “I went to one 
academy or another for 17 mortal years. And never late once. One 
day last summer I rather boasted of that record. There were three 
of us swimming slowly across the lake and I just happened to men- 
tion that in 17 years I was never once late at school. I shall always 
remember how this simple statement of fact affected my com- 
panions. They tried to drown me.” 


Homer P. RaINey, Director, American Youth Commission: “I 
believe that a 6-4-4 plan of organization is best suited to provide for 
the educational needs of American youth.” 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH, Western Conference Commissioner of Ath- 
letics: ‘“Where does sovereignty reside, so far as athletics are con- 
cerned, in your college or university? Who, in other words, can hire 
or fire the football coach? That is the test of sovereignty. If a group 
on the outside has that power, then sovereignty does not reside in 
your institution; it is outside control; and I think one of our most 
serious problems today is the matter of trying to keep control in the 
hands of the educational authorities. I think the football coach 
should be treated no differently than the professor of English or 
chemistry or biology. He should be hired or dismissed by the same 
group that hires these other instructors.” 
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EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICA 


ERNESTO GALARZA 


In a Report of the Pan American Union 


—urING the past year a marked 
trend toward nationalism has char- 
acterized Latin American education. 
Many governments have become es- 
pecially concerned with the rural 
population living on the territorial 
fringe, where it is felt that senti- 
ments of patriotism and national 
loyalty should be particularly strong. 
The lack of schools in these frontier 
areas has led many educators to fear 
that large numbers of future citizens 
will come of age without having be- 
come strongly imbued with the cul- 
ture and viewpoint of their fellow 
citizens. To counteract this possibil- 
ity, special efforts have been made 
(Argentina, Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, 
Uruguay) to study educational prob- 
lems in these areas and to set up 
schools equipped to meet them. In 
general, the feeling has gained 
ground that the school is the best 
means for the maintenance of cul- 
tural, social, and political character- 
istics of the nation. In order that the 
schools may continue to insure na- 
tional integrity, increasing stress has 
been laid on the study of iocal his- 
tory, geography, and politics, as well 
as on civics and patriotism. 
Secondary schools (Chile, Peru, 
Venezuela, Argentina) in particular 
have been thought lacking in a na- 
tionalist orientation, and too much 
concerned with the preparation of 
students for university and profes- 
sional careers. Changes have been 
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made in the curricula which look to 
the strengthening of the nationalist 
outlook as well as to the theoretical 
and practical training of students 
who will not continue beyond thesec- 
ondary school. The great disparity 
which is usually evident between the 
enrolment in the elementary and 
secondary schools has been recog: 
nized as a major problem the solu- 
tion of which must await increases 
in educational expenditures. 
Normal schools have undergone a 
standardization of courses of study, 
a uniformization of administrative 
practices and a limitation of enrol- 
ment through the enforcement of 
higher standards (Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Venezuela, Chile). Uni- 
form practices within many of the 
Latin American republics have been 
set up with a view to facilitating 
transfers, entrance requirements, and 
establishing norms for teacher rating. 
The limitation of enrolment has been 
sought and attained through the 
efforts of both government officials 
and teachers in service, the former 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
place normal graduates in the state 
schools. Though the need for a larger 
number of classroom teachers is evi- 
dent in the teaching load, which in 
some cases reaches a ratio of 100 
pupils per teacher, the restricted 
appropriations of the depression 
years have not recovered sufficiently 
to allow an increase in appointments. 
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Aside from the enforcement of high- 
er standards, restriction of enrolment 
in normal schools has been achieved 
by limiting the granting of licenses 
by state and provincial authorities. 
Rural education, as in the past, 
has shown the close relationship that 
exists between racial, cultural, and 
economic problems, so far as the 
education of the masses is concerned 
(Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Uruguay, 
Ecuador). The rural school has been 
required to carry a heavy load of 
social welfare work, industrial train- 
ing, adult education, and technical 
progress. On the whole, it has been 
felt that the principal function of the 
rural school is to train boys and girls 
to make economical use of the raw 
materials at hand, to meet their own 
needs as consumers, and to develop 
small, local industries to this end. In 
a period of economic contraction, 
this view of rural education is the 
only one that will permit the state 
to fit its philosophy to its income; 
but it is a question how permanent 
this view might be should the social 
forces at work before the depression 
once more resume their course. High- 
ways, for example, which are slowly 
spreading in a huge network over the 
continent, have tended to favor large- 
scale production for the market as 
against local industries for home use 
and for barter. Basically, the prob- 
lem consists of the unproductiveness 
of antiquated methods in farming, 
the consequent impoverishment of 
rural communities and the drabness 
of life for pupils and teachers in 
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those areas. In attempting to correct 
this situation, which in the case of 
teachers causes unwillingness to re- 
main long in a rural school, various 
governments, notably that of Cuba, 
have offered inducements in the form 
of higher salaries or bonuses. 

The interest in modern educational 
methods, especially in the elementary 
grades, has become more intense. 
Several new magazines (Caminos of 
Panama, Nueva Escuela of Cuba, 
Cronica Educacional of Argentina, 
Educacion of Bolivia) have been 
founded for the purpose of dissem- 
inating information concerning those 
methods and to stimulate research 
and interchange of ideas. Secondary 
and normal school curricula have 
been reconstructed (Costa Rica, Mex- 
ico, Chile, Peru, Venezuela) with a 
view to lessening the traditional em- 
phasis on memorizing, textbook in- 
struction, and passive learning. This 
movement, although stimulated by 
the writings of foreign experts, is 
characterized by caution in not at- 
tempting to apply foreign ideas with- 
out adaptation to local peculiarities 
and needs. On the whole, the intro- 
duction of the activity program on 
the elementary level particularly, has 
been beneficial largely in the search- 
ing theoretical discussion of princi- 
ples which it has provoked. It has 
also led to the establishment (Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Bolivia, Brazil) of 
experimental schools which in time 
will test the practicability of those 
theories. The increase of school ex- 
penditures which a progressive type 
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of instruction implies has not ma- 
terialized, leaving the introduction of 
progressive education a responsibility 
largely of the classroom teacher. 
The important bearing that prob- 
lems of health, housing, and nutrition 
have on the problems of teaching has 
been more and more recognized 
(Argentina, Costa Rica, Uruguay, 
Ecuador), giving rise to a series of 
studies on those problems. Such 
studies, particularly those on the 
medical services provided by the 
schools, are limited in scope but 
promising in their spirit and method. 
Physical education has been actively 
promoted, particularly in the Central 
American republics, Peru and Chile. 
The cooperation of parents and lay 
associations in the home and com- 
munity adjustments of school chil- 
dren, especially those of the poorer 
classes, has been stimulated by in- 
creased knowledge concerning those 
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ent-teacher associations have been 
successful in the provision of free 


lunches, the distribution of clothing, f 


and the opening of summer camps. 


The foundations for a more active 
interchange of students and teachers f 


than any heretofore known in the 
Americas were laid by the peace con- 
ference held in Buenos Aires in De. 
cember, 1936. According to a con. 
vention signed at that conference, 


every American republic, once rati- f 


fication is secured, will grant evey 
year two fellowships to graduate stu- 
dents or teachers from each of the 
other republics. Should all the coun- 
tries ratify the treaty, there will 
eventually be, according to ideal con- 
ditions envisioned by this plan, more 
than 800 students and 400 professors 
actively engaged in research, teach- 
ing, and lecturing throughout the 
American continents. 


Ernesto Galarza is a member of the staff of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Reported from Educa- 
tional Trends in Latin America, Washington: Pan 
American Union, 1937. Pp. 29. 
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wk PLAN has been worked out by the Eastern State Normal 
School, Castine, Me., whereby third-year students exchange 
places with teachers in nearby school systems for a six-week 
period. The exchange offers an opportunity for the teacher to 
secure additional training while the student has the experience 
of regular school contacts and duties. The only expenses are 
for travel and supplies as the teacher draws her regular salary 
and provides board and room for the student while the stu- 
dent pays all campus fees, including board and room, as 


if she were in residence. 
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SINCERITY IN EDUCATION 


ALPHONSE M. SCHWITALLA, S. J. 


In the North Central Association Quarterly 


|W ex the North Central Asso- 


| dation, a few years ago, suggested 


that an institution should be judged 
by the nearness of its approach to its 
stated objectives, it committed itself 
to a series of underlying theses, of 
which the basic one is that an insti- 
tution must have an objective and 
then must be organized and admin- 
istered in every detail so that this 
stated objective might be progressive- 
ly approached. 

Objectives are not merely the 
declaration of a policy nor a mani- 
festo of an institution’s achievement 
nor merely even the expression of an 
institution’s ideal. They are dynamic 
forces which mold and modify, create 
and continuously recreate, an institu- 
tion’s strivings. The institution’s 
faithfulness in its recognition of an 
adherence to its objectives is the 
measure of the institution’s sincerity 
in its educational work. 

If the objective is really the life 
of the institution, its soul and heart 
and brain, through what instrumental 
organs is that objective operative? 
The question leads us to a subject of 
commanding importance in the eval- 
uation of our sincerities: How sin- 
(ete are we in the choice of our 
instructors and staff? We have said 
a great deal about the selection of 
students, Is it not possible that less 
attention than it deserves may have 
been paid to the problems of faculty 
recruiting? 


The contrast in some institutions 
between the official protestations and 
the teaching and the administrative 
personnel is at times a sad one. There 
is probably not one person who could 
not enumerate the names of individu- 
als whose Ph.D. diploma had been 
equivalently an intellectual death cer- 
tificate; whose migrations from 
school to school were little more than 
lethargic meanderings from one 
rooming house to another; whose 
classroom experience is so palpably 
the performance of a duty and 
drudgery, that one almost admires 
such persons for their patience in 
bearing a self-imposed penance while 
occupying the position of teacher. 
One misses in such individuals the 
fine frenzy that makes the artist, the 
love of the child that makes the poet, 
the penetrating insight that makes 
the creative psychologist, the spon- 
taneous sympathy that stirs the dram- 
atist. All these the teacher must be in 
addition to his character as scientist 
and humanitarian, as sociologist and 
economist. 

Similar thoughts occur with refer- 
ence to the administrative officer. He 
should be a Moses, who with a zeal 
as burning as that of the fanatic but 
as carefully controlled by prudence 
and restraint as that of the ascetic, 
leads his chosen people to the prom- 
ised land; a man of vision, a man in 
whom can flare the flames of righteous 
indignation, a man, too, whose sym- 
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pathy and insight are such that noth- 
ing human is foreign to him. And 
yet, there are some of these adminis- 
trators who recruit students and 
faculty members by the tactics of an 
employment agency, who enroll them 
by factory time-clock procedures and 
who think through a curriculum in 
terms of job analyses. 

Let us turn to another thought. 
Our university presidents who have 
contributed so much to the evaluation 
of our educational efforts, have 
shown us the inadequacies of mere 
development of knowledge as a jus- 
tifiable purpose of an educational 
process and have pleaded for the 
development of character as the 
nation’s prime requisite in the face 
of national and international stresses. 

If character is the final objective 
of education, why are we still laying 
so much stress on knowledge as the 
basis of student selection, promotion, 
and graduation, as the basis for the 
selection of our faculties and why 
do we still fail in grappling with the 
problem of character development? 
It seems that an answer must lie in 
the relatively large neglect of the 
whole field of motivation. 

A mere reason for an action, be 
it ever so logically convincing and 
mentally coercive, is of itself not as 
yet a motive for action. Before a 
reason can become a motive for ac- 
tion, it must appeal to us under the 
appearance of a covetable good. The 
transmutation from a reason for an 
action to a motive for an action im- 
plies self-discipline, self-restraint, 
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and brushing aside of self-interested 
feelings and emotions. 

Where are we teaching all of this 
and where are we bringing home t 
the student the preparation he mus 
make to weave his knowledge and his 
power into the web and woof of his 
character? It would be ridiculous to 
assume that the college or high school 
can give all of this which after al 
must grow out of the experiences of 
life as it is lived rather than out of 
the lesson of life as it is learned 
Nevertheless, the college and high 
school must supply the instruments 
which increase capacity to transmute 
a lesson into a life experience. 

What do we actually find in some 
of our colleges to make real the 
protestation that they are preparing 
the student for life? In a school | 
have in mind, a school which lays 
stress on its Christian character, we 
find what seems to be a disregard of 
the fundamentals of justice in the 
relation between employer and em 
ployee; a palpable discrepangy, too, 
between official protestations that the 
student recruiting program is beyond 
criticism, while the individual stu- 
dent on interview yielded the infor- 
mation that an unmistakable bid had 
been made for his enrolment. Into 
this same category belong those intet- 
and sometimes intra-denominational 
rivalries between collegiate institu- 
tions which by their persistance and 
“flare-ups” of bitterness illustrate the 
discrepancy between Christian prio- 
ciples and Christian practice. 

A sincere educational effort implies 
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more than instruction, it implies 
examples of highmindedness, moral 
uprightness, unselfish self-discipline 
in those with whom the students 
come into contact. 

May I point out an example to 
illustrate a lack of correspondence 
between the objectives and educa- 
tional procedures. It is clear that 
some colleges of liberal arts or col- 
leges of arts and sciences have not 
differentiated between professional 
and general education. An institution 
which I have in mind has changed a 
carefully worked out program in 
liberal arts into a series of prepro- 
fessional programs in response to 
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what was seemed to be a local need, 
without being aware of the shift of 
emphasis. The prospectus of the 
school still contains the same state- 
ment of objectives as was contained 
before the great transmutation. 

Being true to one’s self is as im- 
portant to an institution as it is to an 
individual. If the objectives of the 
institution are the expression of the 
institution’s individuality, they are at 
the same time a criterion for the 
evaluation of the educational pro- 
cesses. Truth in the statement of the 
institution’s aims and truth in the 
prosecution of those aims, is educa- 
tional sincerity. 


Alphonse M. Schwitalla, $. ]., is Dean of the School 

of Medicine, St. Louis University. Reported from 

the North Central Association Quarterly, XII (July, 
1937), 17-25. 
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—¢PPROXIMATELY 90 percent of all persons enrolled in 
school go to public educational institutions, and 10 percent to 
private schools. 


—4 COMPARISON of the college and high school marks of 
nongraduating college students has been made by N. W. New- 
som and M. M. Sturm and reported in the Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. They conclude 
that since the students achieved on the average approximately 
one grade lower in college than in high school, it is likely that 
all students who enter college with a high school average of C 
or lower will not attain the scholastic standing of C or better 
in college, which is generally required for continuance in 
college. The failure of colleges to require such standards is 
probably the cause of a large percentage of student mortality, 
in their opinion. 








PUTTING PARNASSUS ON WHEELS 





JAMES M. SPINNING 


In the School Executive 


on order to determine the most 
desirable conditions and practices 
concerning secondary school libraries, 
a questionnaire was sent to 92 super- 
intendents with the request that it 
be passed on to a high school libra- 
rian. It had an 84 percent return, 
which, I believe, shows a very high 
persecution score for any unofficial 
inquisition. The only one who is 
really satisfied has ‘‘a superintendent 
who knows and appreciates books 
and a principal who was formerly a 
librarian.” 

The library is the heart of the whole 
school program; no other depart- 
ment has better claims to a central 
position. But we ought to think first 
of the library not so much as a place 
but more as a service. We must con- 
trive, even within the bounds of the 
school, to put Parnassus on wheels. 
The librarians themselves, at least in 
their published utterances, have got- 
ten away completely from the old 
guarded-vault notion of the library, 
and the most important step now to 
be taken in most schools to give the 
library its true functioning value is 
for principals and teachers to give it 
a more important place in their 
thinking. This is emphasized again 
and again in the returns. 

Yet, curiously, no librarian sug- 
gested the possibility of a faculty 
library committee. Why? A small 
committee with the principal and 
librarian as ex-officio members, with 
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its membership changed in part fron 
year to year, might achieve a grey 
deal in furthering the combined ains 
of the school in respect to library ux 

In general, it is the province of 
teachers to discover the reading poss. 
bilities of their pupils, and to find 
ways of increasing reading rate. As 
reading becomes a more satisfying 
experience, use of the library wil 
grow. The teacher, as well as the 
librarian, has a definite mission in 
the improvement of reading taste. 
This should not mean a forced diet 
of olives and caviar. Growth in type 
of reading should be stimulated, not 
forced. There is also need for greater 
attention to the non-literary type of 
service the library can render to the 
boy who wants to know more about 
rabbits—not because he has to write 
a theme or because he keeps rabbits— 
but just because rabbits are of inter- 
est to him. 

School libraries, I judge, could not 
function without student aids. Only 
8 out of 84 schools did not have 
such aids. One school reports 300. 
In many cases, the schools having the 
greatest number of student assistants 
are as liberally supplied as any with 
librarian and clerk time. They simply 
use the student corps to give it- 
creased service. In some libraries they 
do all the shelving, checking, mend- 
ing, and clipping. They report back 
to homeroom or class on new acqul- 
sitions, prepare files, arrange exhibits, 
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and bear a part in the circulation of 
films, slides, and pictures. 

The majority of librarians report 
that most of their time is spent in 
assisting individual pupils, and that 
their greatest joy comes from making 
pupil contacts and fostering pupil 
development. The next great time- 
taker is lending and retrieving books, 
the third is cataloging, the fourth 
supervision and discipline, the fifth 
giving library lessons. While library 
publicity ranks first in number of 
comments, it has not much place in 
the librarian’s time-schedule. 

Practically all agree that the most 
disagreeable task is discipline. Only 
one exceptional soul likes a combined 
study hall and library. She finds that 
it means a greater use of library ma- 
terials. More time is desired for mak- 
ing book lists for departments and 
for studying courses of study. Only 
two or three suggest working with 
public libraries. One mentions the 
need for liberalizing English collater- 
ils. Another protests against English 
department dominance in library use. 
Almost all want more room, more 
modern books, and more chance for 
browsing. 

Among the most effective methods 
for inducing pupils to use the library 
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are teacher advertising and the en- 
thusiasm of student aids. Book dis- 
plays in library windows and corridor 
cases have frequent mention. So have 
assembly programs. 

The biggest reform sought is some 
method, not too clearly indicated, 
for educating the faculty as to library 
possibilities. There is much reference 
to cooperation in general, none to 
such a committee as I have suggested, 
and liberal emphasis on faculty teas 
in the library. On the whole there is 
great faith in tea, perhaps because in 
most cases the presiding deity is still 
Library Ann. Only two men reported, 
and neither mentioned tea. 

The greatest demand on the super- 
intendent is that he shall think of 
books as having some function beside 
that of holding book ends apart— 
that he shall consider library books 
as well as textbooks as vital tools of 
instruction and draw his budget 
accordingly. 

As for the librarians themselves, 
without sacrificing the most desirable 
qualities of the introvert, they possess 
the high degree of extroversion that 
the job requires. They are outgrow- 
ing rather than ingrowing. They have 
humor, cheerfulness, and, let us 
hope, good arches. 


James M. Spinning is Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. Reported from the School Execu- 
tive, LVII (September, 1937), 14-15, 43. 
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/ HIRTY-THREE percent of the nation’s adult population 


have at least entered high school. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL LOOKS AT HIMSELF 


HARLAN C, KocH 
In the School Review 


om N a previous article I discussed 
the superintendents’ estimate of the 
ptincipal’s contribution to secondary 
education. The present article de- 
scribes how the principal himself 
sizes up the situation. The 306 judg- 
ments of 172 principals are distribut- 
ed in the following table, together 
with those previously submitted by 
the superintendents. 

There is no deviation in the ranks 
of the respective topics, but within 
the ranks, numerical differences 
occur. These are not particularly 
significant, save that they indicate 
that the principals have a slightly 
higher opinion of themselves than do 
the superintendents. 

The high school curriculum. — 
Only about a third of the replies are 
related to this topic. It may be that 
this reflects the proportion of prin- 
cipals who have been active in this 
field. In general, the replies under 
this topic are identified with broaden- 


ing and enriching activities. It is 
interesting to note that specific refer. 
ences to restrictive college entrance 
requirements tend to fade out as the 
cities increase in size. This may mean 
that with large numbers of students 
it is relatively easy to work out dif. 
ferentiations. 

General leadership. — Although 
the statements concerned with this 
topic differ in detail, they agree that 
the principal is a unifying agent and 
influences other workers to contribute 
in their own way. Thus, they say, he 
has gradually formulated a philoso. 
phy of secondary education. He has 
made the American high school a dis 
tinctive institution. He has tested 
“the theories of college professors.” 
He is credited with studies of tardi- 
ness, causes of absence and failure, 
grouping, class size, counseling, cur- 
riculum construction, visual educa 
tion, and the like. 

As a class, principals have been 


DISTRIBUTION OF 306 OPINIONS SUBMITTED BY 172 HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND 
172 OPINIONS SUBMITTED BY 104 SUPERINTENDENTS CONCERNING THB 
PRINCIPAL’S CONTRIBUTION TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 








Frequency of mention Frequency of mention 

















Contribution by principals by superintendents 

No. Percent No. Percent 

To the high school curriculum ................ 93 30.4 47 273 
To general leadership 76 24.8 34 19.8 
To efficiency of instruction .................-0-0-+- 69 22.5 30 174 
To high school administration .................-.- 44 14.4 29 16.9 
Little, if any, contribution ..............-..-.-0-. 18 5.9 18 10.5 
Miscellaneous 6 2.0 14 8.1 
Total 306 100.00 172 100.00 


——) 
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effective through their professional 
organizations. This view is expressed 
more than once. Some principals are 
credited with having constructively 

blicized secondary education 
through their programs of commu- 
nity relations. 

Efficiency of instruction.—Though 
often mentioned, the principal’s con- 
tribution to improvement of instruc- 
tion is expressed only in general 
terms. It would have been illuminat- 
ing if specific mention had been 
made of ways in which the principal 
has improved the teaching-learning 
relation. The data, however, are 
silent on this point. The principals 
who mentioned this topic seemed to 
feel that efficiency of instruction has 
been enhanced by the principal’s 
eflorts to maintain praiseworthy edu- 
cational standards, that he has fo- 
cused attention on improvements in 
teaching methods, and by helpful 
cooperation has assisted teachers to 
slve their problems. 

High school administration. — 
Apparently this aspect of his work 
has been so standardized that it no 
longer monopolizes the principal's 
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thinking. We find it in fourth place 
as the principal surveys his construc- 
tive activities. The consensus of those 
who committed themselves on this 
topic is that administrative proced- 
ures are important because, without 
effective administration, no degree of 
success can be achieved in the class- 
room. 

On the negative side, speaking of 
lack of leadership, the principals 
have some interesting things to say. 
In cities with fewer than 100,000 
inhabitants, the observation appears 
repeatedly that the principal has “his 
eye on the superintendency.” Some 
principals feel that too often the 
superintendent fails to delegate im- 
portant responsibilities, reducing the 
principal to the status of a clerk. 
Others believe that the principal 
often fails through faulty personality 
and lack of effort. 

In large cities the principal enjoys 
more autonomy than in small ones, 
and one gains the impression that he 
is less restive. In the larger cities, for 
instance, no principal mentioned the 
desire for the superintendency as a 
possible obstacle to accomplishment. 


Harlan C. Koch is Assistant Director of the Bureau 

of Cooperation with Educational Institutions at the 

University of Michigan. Reported from the School 
Review, XLV (June, 1937), 452-58. 


STATE reports to the Office of Education reveal a slight 
but steady decrease each year since 1930-31 in public ele- 
mentary school enrolments, a reflection of our country’s falling 


birth rate. This year again a decrease in number of elementary 
school pupils may be expected. There has been a decrease of 


1,000,000 elementary school pupils since 1929-30. 








YOUTH AND THE FAMILY 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


In School and Society 


“Wren the memory of living 

men there was an “Age of Inno- 
cence” in which the typical family 
among Western peoples was in good 
sooth the all-important primary unit 
in a relatively stable society. For all 
but a negligible fringe of derelicts, 
the family was a haven of security 
and a tower of moral strength. 

The moustache-cup with “Father” 
embossed in Old English upon it 
was one of the symbols of a comfort- 
able and close-knit patriarchy. It 
was father whose sinewy hands 
wrung from the soil or from some 
simple trade, often with the assis- 
tance of adolescent sons, the suste- 
nance for the group, which, beside 
mother and the children, often in- 
cluded one or more spinster aunts 
and an occasional grandparent. It 
was father whose glistening poll in a 
front pew reflected the light from 
the gas chandelier in church on Sun- 
day evening, and awed the giggle- 
some youngsters in the rear rows 
into furtively whispering silence. It 
was father, too, who possessed ex- 
clusive entree into such citadels as 
the barbershop and the saloon, and 
who enjoyed what was then the 
practically masculine prerogative of 
using tobacco. A benevolent, if stern, 
autocrat, father ‘‘wore the trousers” 
of the family. 

Mother was often wholly absorbed 
in household duties, enamored of cer- 
tain domestic virtues, and, when the 
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family was large, with a dearth of 
female members, grossly overworked, 
Her household labors left her no tim 
or energy for other interests, except 
possibly the foreign missionary so. 
ciety. She was purposefully ignorant 
of civic affairs, and she disparaged 
women’s clubs as the resorts of 
“‘gadabouts” who neglected their 
husbands and children. 

The boys of the family, if it werea 
farm family (and most American 
families were), acquired the skill 
of the agricultural worker almost 
from infancy. At about the age of 14 
the youth began to take his place a 
a full-fledged “hand,” and at the age 
of 20 he was often married and the 
head of his own household, set up 
with generous aid from his and his 
wife’s parents, who contributed tools, 
animals from their herds, and surplus 
household equipment. 

Little girls began to help with the 
domestic work at an age that made 
a packing box necessary to gaif 
access to the kitchen table. In large 
families the care of small brothers 
and sisters took the place of doll- 
play. As a matter of course, girls ac- 
quired from childhood all the house- 
hold arts mother could teach them. 
The aim and end of woman's ex- 
istence was in the household 
Marriage came early, because a wift 
was an indispensable economic asst 
as well as a spiritual helpmeet. 

Work and thrift were the cardinal 
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virtues; idleness and ‘‘shiftlessness”’ 
the unpardonable sins. An “honest 
day's work” in field or shop was 
never less than 12 hours, and the 
wage was barely sufficient to provide 
the plainest of food, clothing, and 
shelter. Money was scarce and 
hoarded in small amounts with miser- 
ly diligence. Much of the current 
trade was by barter and preachers, 
lawyers, editors, and country doctors 
often received much of their compen- 
sation in the form of firewood and 
farm produce. There was little time 
for reading, and schooling beyond the 
offerings of the little red schoolhouse 
was a luxury for the rare few. Not 
one child in 20 ever dreamed of 
attending high sc:wol or academy. 

Reading of fiction was “‘sinful,” 
denounced by bigoted clergymen 
along with the drama and nude art. 
The boy or girl who exhibited the 
mania for reading which is a common 
characteristic of intelligent adoles- 
cents was berated as “‘lazy’’ by his 
parents, and forced to bootleg his 
reading in the attic or some other 
secluded place. Often the only 
pabulum he could obtain was of the 
Diamond Dick dime-novel variety, 
or the tall tales of the Horatio Alger 
or G. A. Henty variety. The Alger 
pattern of the homeless bootblack 
who won a job in the dry-goods store 
by returning the wealthy proprietot’s 
lost pocket-book, and wound up 
marttied to the boss’s daughter and a 
partner in the firm, had an incalcul- 
able influence on the ideals of mil- 
lions of young Americans. 
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For a long period “‘women’”’ were 
strangely unknown in polite society. 
There were only “‘ladies,” who con- 
stricted their livers with whalebone 
and camouflaged their posterior ele- 
vations with bustles. No lady had 
legs. 

Marriages were made in Heaven, 
and little brothers and sisters were 
consigned from the same shipping 
point, via the stork express, with the 
family doctor as local agent. This 
formula is said on good authority 
to have embraced the full range of 
biologic science known to many girls 
when they entered on married life. 
Adolescent boys absorbed furtively 
from older companions conceptions 
of human biology somewhat more 
realistic but nearly always distorted 
with widely current and grotesquely 
false notions circulated by quacks 
and perverts. 

Despite these handicaps, youth 
continued to establish new homes at 
the appropriate physiologic age, and 
the family continued in its historic 
role as the cornerstone of society, as 
yet little affected by the economic 
changes which had long been in 
progress and which have revolution- 
ized the social order in the twentieth 
century. 

But the chubby infant whose 
daguerreotype was placed in the fam- 
ily album 50 years ago has now 
taken father’s place. How goes it 
with him? 

In only about one case in four is 
he a farmer or farm worker. A big 
majority of fathers of today live in 
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towns or cities. More often than not 
father is a wage or salary earner in 
somebody else’s business. Frequently 
his employer is a corporation, owned 
by thousands of stockholders, not one 
of whom knows of father’s existence, 
and few of whom know or care any- 
thing about how the business is run 
so long as it produces dividends. 
Father holds his job as long as it 
pleases his local manager or foreman, 
or until the manager receives orders 
to close his shop or reduce the force, 
in which case he must do as he is 
told. 

In millions of cases father has lost 
his job in recent years through no 
fault of his own; in millions of other 
cases his salary has been sharply te- 
duced, and in almost every case he 
has been under a cloud of worry lest 
these things happen to him, or lest 
he lose his own business, which has 
also happened to many of his friends. 

Father is not the hearty and self- 
reliant head of the family that his 
grandfather was. He wonders vague- 
ly what is wrong, and why the phil- 
osophy of Horatio Alger does not 
seem to work for him. Often he 
suffers the humiliation of seeing the 
family subsistence depend on the 
earnings of a wife or daughter, who 
has a job while he is idle. Such 
situations cruelly reverse the tradi- 
tional theory of bread-winning and 
snatch from father the satisfactions 
that came with bringing home the 
bacon. 

At best, father is no longer the 
benevolent dictator of by-gone days. 
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Mother sees to that. She is at leas 
a partner in the family. Often sh 
drives the family car herself, belong 
to clubs and organizations, goes ty 
lectures. Probably more than three 
fourths of the family purse passes 
through her hands. 

Except in the diminishing numbe 
of families unable to possess decent 
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mother is no longer the household 
drudge. Even for the poor, much of 
the old-time household labor is gone 
forever. Most of the clothing and 
much of the food that used to k 
prepared at home now comes from 
commercial establishments. 

Mother is not too busy, especially 
when there are no young children in 
the home. She has time to develop 
and express herself as a thinking 
citizen. With all her new freedom, 
however, mother is still inclined to 
be an economic individualist, with 
scant understanding of the possibil- 
ities of collective and cooperative 
action. But mother will fight for her 
children, and if she becomes con- 
vinced that certain collective efforts 
ought to be made in behalf of the 
future welfare of her sons and daugh- 
ters, she will be found to be 
staunch supporter of such measures, 
and in that sense a powerful ally of 
youth. 

Now for the youngsters them- 
selves. The fact of chief importance 
is that the school plays a bigget 
part in their lives than ever before. 
Yet the school falls far short of 
supplying the equivalent of the rich 
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experiences which came as a matter 
of course to the child of two genera- 
tions ago, but which have no place 
in modern urban life. The most tragic 
feature of this metamorphosis is the 
fact that opportunity for son to help 
father in his work has all but dis- 
appeared. The son is deprived not 
oily of working comradeship with 
dad, but also of the peculiar sense 
of responsibility and achievement 
which was his when he had a real 
part in the daily work by which the 
family sustenance was gained. 

The working relationship of moth- 
et and daughter has also dimin- 
ished, though it has not vanished so 
completely as that of father and son. 
Fortunately, a full school day, often 
lengthened by extra-curricular proj- 
ects, keeps the boy or girl usefully 
occupied most of the time; and to an 
increasing extent working compan- 
ionships with teachers and fellow- 
pupils take the place of similar 
parental relationships. But school 
work is still too widely thought of as 
amilk-and-water prelude to real life, 
and not as an important part of the 
work of the world. This impression 
is, of course, perniciously erroneous. 
Out of school hours there is little 
chance for the masses of urban 
youngsters to obtain suitable work 
or wholesome recreation. Can the 
comradeship of parents and children 
conquering the forces of nature to- 
gether be partly restored? There may 
bea way. The abundant leisure time 
which modern technology seems al- 
teady to have made inescapable needs 
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only to be equitably distributed and 
adequately organized through the 
efforts of competent professional 
leaders in a thousand arts. The great 
need is for physical facilities and 
sympathetic but persistent teachers of 
family participation in the myriad 
leisure arts. 

Youths of marriageable age look 
with trepidation on the gloomy pros- 
pect of founding homes of their own 
in the absence of the economic base 
for minimum comfort. Many factors 
retard the establishment of new 
households in which what we have 
regarded as normal family life may 
develop. As a result the average age 
of marriage continues to rise beyond 
the physiological age when the 
mating instinct is strongest. Late 
marriage tends to reduce the number 
of children and to increase the num- 
ber of childless families. Further, it 
creates a serious problem of social 
and psychological maladjustment for 
youth who must postpone marriage 
beyond the appropriate physiological 
age. 

Can the influences which defeat 
the establishment of families by 
young persons, and which have taken 
from many established families much 
of their former significance as pri- 
mary social units, be successfully 
counteracted? Or must we acquiesce 
in the inevitable decline of the 
family as a social unit? Those who 
are ready to accept the latter alterna- 
tive are inclined to dismiss the pe- 
culiar social and spiritual values of 
traditional family life as so much 
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antiquated sentimentalism, and argue 
that children are better reared largely 
or wholly in public institutions under 
expert guidance. 

In contrast there are many who 
sincerely deplore the same tendency, 
and would at any cost restore the 
solidarity of family life and preserve 
the primacy of the family unit as an 
influence in shaping the lives of 
children. The distinction between 
the two is sufficiently stark to sug- 
gest that here is another point in the 
current scene where “America must 
choose.” If we would check the rapid 
erosion of the social and cultural 
functions of the family, what steps 
can be taken toward that end? 

Since economic factors loom larg- 
est in the current picture, here is the 
most promising area for social inter- 
vention in behalf of the family unit. 
Anything which tends to promote the 
economic security of the family is at 
once a bulwark in defense of estab- 
lished homes and a boon <o youth 
who hope to found new ones. Some 
sort of subsidy for the institution of 
Marriage seems to suggest itself. 

Probably the ideal of the wee 
cottage, with bright-frocked Mary 
and the baby in the doorway to greet 
young John as he returns from work, 


M. M. Chambers is a member of the staff of the 
American Youth Commission. Reported from School 
and Society, XLVI (August 7, 1937), 161-69. 


will continue to remain beyond real. 


ization for many youth of our gen- 
eration. But this picture may be 
growing a bit passé anyway. The 
modern Mary may eschew the role of 
housewife and share equally in the 
support of the home. The cottage 
may be supplanted by a modest 
apartment wherein the housework is 
done by a skilled staff with a well- 
educated nursemaid to look after 
Junior during mother’s daily absence, 

The Victorian family in full flower 
can never be wholly restored. Many 
of its functions have already gone 
irrevocably to larger social units, 


And this transfer is by no means | 


proof of social decay, but merely the 
inevitable result of technological 
triumphs in a social order geared to 
an earlier and simpler age. We are 
now at a critical point in the adjust- 
ment period. But one must believe 
that American enterprise cannot fail 
to translate the interlude of poverty 
amidst plenty into an age of abun- 
dance equitably distributed. An 
immediate necessity is to create jobs 
for youth and nowhere can this be 
done more fittingly than in new edu- 
cational, recreational, and health 
services, wherein expansion is an 
obvious corollary of a better culture. 


bo 
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a EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


PERSONALITIES: Raymond W. Rob- 
inson has been appointed Chief of 
the Division of Consolidation and 
Transportation of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to succeed Dr. Lee L. Driver 
who has retired. ... N. D. Showalter, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Washington from 1928 
to January, 1937, died recently. . . . 
Professor Henry C. Morrison of the 
University of Chicago, author of the 
“unit” plan of teaching, recently 
retired. . . . H. R. Goold, Superin- 
tendent of the Eugene, Oregon, 


_ schools, has been appointed head of 
y the | 











the Tacoma, Washington, schools. 
... DeWitt S. Morgan, Principal of 
the Arsenal Technical School, has 
been named Superintendent of the 


Indianapolis, Ind., schools, to succeed 


the late Paul C. Stetson. . . . Joseph 
F, Noonan, Superintendent of the 
Mahanoy, Pa., schools, has been 
named President of the Mansfield 
State Teachers College. . . . Cincin- 
nati’s new superintendent is C. V. 
Courter, formerly head of the Day- 
ton, Ohio, schools. ... D. C. Barnett 
of Harrisonville, Missouri, is now 
serving his fifty-first year as a mem- 


' ber of the board of education... . 


Dr. A. C. Eurich, Assistant Dean of 
the School of Education, University 
of Minnesota, has joined the faculty 
of the School of Education of North- 
western University. . . . Dr. Quinn 


| McNemar, formerly of Stanford 


University, is now Associate Profes- 
sor of Education at Fordham Univer- 


“ 


sity... . Dr. J. Minor Gwynn, Super- 
intendent of the Chapel Hill, N. C., 
schools, has resumed his position on 
the faculty of the University of North 
Carolina and A. W. Honeycutt, 
formerly Superintendent at Lexing- 
ton and Hendersonville, N. C., has 
been named head at Chapel Hill... . 
Jerome Davis, formerly of Yale 
University, was reelected President of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
at the Madison, Wisconsin, meeting 
and the following vice-presidents 
were named: Hugh Delacey, Seattle; 
Harry Steinmetz, San Diego; Mer- 
cedes Nelson, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Mary F. Grossman, Philadelphia ; C. 
J. Hendley, New York; Allie Mann, 
Atlanta; Stanton Smith, Chattanoo- 
ga; Paul Preisler, St. Louis; D. A. 
Wilkerson, Washington; and Joel 
Seidman, Katonah, N. Y.. . . Wil- 
liam McAndrew, former Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools, died 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y., on June 28. 
...J. Murray Lee, Director of Re- 
search of the Burbank, California, 
schools, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. . . . Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, President of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and 
State Commissioner of Education, 
was elected National President of 
Phi Beta Kappa at the triennial ses- 
sion of the National Council of the 
Society. . . . Dr. T. Ernest Newland 
of Bucknell University has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Division of 
Special Education, Pennsylvania 
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State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, succeeding Dr. R. G. Bernreu- 
ter, who will resume his position on 
the faculty of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. . . . Professor J. Paul Leonard 
of the College of William and Mary 
has joined the faculty of Stanford 
University. Dr. D. O. W. 
Holmes, Professor of Education and 
Dean of the Graduate School of 
Howard University, has assumed the 
presidency of Morgan College. . . . 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, General Sec- 
retary ot the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and 
Professor Emeritus of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be visiting professor at 
Atlanta University during the pres- 
ent academic year . . . John L. 
Tildsley retired on September 1 as 
Associate Superintendent of the New 
York City schools. 


Fits from the vaults at Hollywood 
are being evaluated by a committee 
of educators for use in the schools. 
The committee was formed through 
the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America. Not less 
than 2,000 films are said to have 
distinct educational value and about 
1,500 films will finally be approved 
for use in the schools. They are all 
of the short-subject type. 


THE state legislature of Vermont has 
recently authorized school boards to 
expend annually as much as 3 per- 
cent of the school budget for special 
feeding and for such medical services 
as will improve the physical condi- 
tion of children of indigent parents. 
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UTAH now has four state-supported 
junior colleges in regions where high 
school graduates are largely unable 
to attend college. A recent legisla- 
tive enactment creates the Carbon 
County Junior College at Price with 
an appropriation of $150,000 for the 
construction of buildings and $27,. 
000 for operating expenses during 
1938 and 1939. 


PENNSYLVANIA legislators enacted 
three laws during their last session 
which are of great significance to the 
teachers of the state: (1) a very 
liberal tenure act which is said to in- 
clude provisions nullifying the prac- 
tice of school boards in refusing to 
employ married women; (2) a sab- 
batical leave of absence law that for 
the first time incorporates such pro- 
visions in a state-wide code; and (3) 
provision for pay increases in school 
districts of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion which will raise the average 
salary in these districts from $798 a 
year to $898. 


Onlo State University is establishing 
a new program for students uncer- 
tain of their future careers and for 
those not working toward degrees. 
Most of the customary requirements 
will be waived and students will ex- 
plore various fields under the guid- 
ance of experienced counselors. 


THE Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the N.E.A. has 
announced the publication of a new 
periodical to be known as Student 
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Life, supplanting the “Student Lead- 
er.” It will deal particularly with the 
field of student activities. The De- 

rtment also announces that the 
Bulletin will be published eight times 
ayear, rather than five times, begin- 
ning with the October issue. 


A NEW magazine for use in English 
classes called Every Day Reading is 
being published by the American 
Education Press, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. The publication seeks to utilize 
the results of nation-wide reading re- 
search as the basis for selection of 
stories and articles and for guiding 
study and improving reading abili- 
ties. The editors are Mrs. Lydia A. 
Thomas and George H. McClellan. 


THE Buffalo, N. Y., public schools 
are planning an extensive exposition 
of activities in the 106th Armory, 
October 28-30. The purpose of the 
exposition is to interpret the work 
of the schools to the public. 


THE Spanish government’s Ministry 
of Education has announced the re- 
opening of the University of Madrid 
some time this month. 


THE Parent-Teacher Radio Forum is 
to be broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Company, over its blue 
network, each Wednesday afternoon 
from 4:30 to 5 o'clock, E.S.T., be- 
ginning October 13, and continuing 
through April 13, 1938. The theme 
of the Forum is “Youth in a Modern 
Community.” 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


A NEW regulation is going into 
effect for high school football teams 
in Wisconsin, Kansas, and Michigan 
this year requiring three weeks of 
preliminary practice before the first 
game of the season. Recent studies 
have shown that proportionately 
more injuries occur at the beginning 
of the season. 


GEorGIA’S State Board of Education 
has approved the Governor’s recom- 
mendation that a copy of the King 
James version of the Bible be placed 
in the hands of every school child in 
the state. 


Tuis fall Boston University is start- 
ing a new two-year ‘experimental 
college,” similar to the General Col- 


' lege at the University of Minnesota. 


The new curriculum will be focused 
on American civilization although 
students will be allowed to elect a 
certain number of courses. 


AMERICA’S one-room school house is 
disappearing at the rate of 7 or 8 a 
day in favor of the more modern and 
frequently larger school building. 
Nevertheless, there are still 133,000 
one-room school houses throughout 
the country. One-room school teach- 
ers receive $517 a year (median sal- 
ary) for their services. 


THE centennial of the Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers at 
Cheyney, Pa., is being celebrated this 
year. Originally it was chartered as 
the Institute for Colored Youth of 
Philadelphia. 
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Iowa administrators are somewhat 
puzzled by the action of examiners 
sent out from the office of the state 
auditor. The code of 1935 provides 
that all schools of the state have their 
accounts audited by state examiners 
at least once each year. Difficulties 
have ensued because the examiners 
have been reviewing the legality of 
expenditures by boards of education. 
Expenditures for athletics and enter- 
tainments have been declared illegal 
inasmuch as only expenditures au- 
thorized by law may be made by 
school boards, according to the ex- 
aminers. 


THE Office of Education’s compila- 
tion of the cost of education in more 
than 300 city school systems indicates 
that for 1935-36 the average per- 


capita school cost was $102.73. This 
figure is 9.1 percent less than it was 
in 1932, but is 17.2 percent higher 
than it was in 1933. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

October 11-15, National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business 
Officials, Baltimore. 

October 15-16, Regional Confer- 
ence, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles. 

October 20-23, National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

October 20-23, Biennial Confer- 
ence of the National Association for 
Nursery Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

October 28-29, Sixth Educational 
Conference sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guid- 
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ance of the American Council op 
Education, the Commission on the 
Relation of the School and College 
of the Progressive Education Asso. 
ciation, the Cooperative Test Service, 
and the Educational Records Bureau, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 

October 28-30, Regional Confer. 
ence, Progressive Education Asso 
ciation, Chicago. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 


November 12-13, Regional Con- 
ference, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. : 

November 14-17, Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universi. 
ties, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
DG. 

November 19-20, Regional Con- 
ference, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 26-27, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, New Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

November 26-27, Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 

November 29 - December |, 
Second National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

December 2, Regional Confer- 
ence, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Mo. 

December 3-4, Regional Confer- 
ence, Progressive Education Associa 
tion, Tulsa, Okla. 

December 28-31, National Coun- 
cil, Phi Delta Kappa, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








